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UILT by The Sims Company, Inc., economical to fabricate. No wonder that plar 
B of Erie, Pa., this 48” x 144” Everdur Everdur today finds such wide acceptance - 
storage heater recently went to work in for non-rust tanks and heaters of all types 

the U.S. Veterans’ Administration Build- and sizes. Leading equipment manufactur- 

ing at Hot Springs, South Dakota. Its ers will gladly quote on your requirements. 

job: to eliminate expensive rust repairs; ~ 

to deliver rust-free hot water for a good RERHKEKEAERERREREKE EES 


many years to come. Event. TAN K M ETAL 


Everdur copper-silicon alloy qualifies 


ideally for this work. It is as rust-proof THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


as pure copper, yet exceptionally tough AwaconpA General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Compan) 


and comparable with mild steel in ten- — j, Cynada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD.,New Toronto, Ovt 


sile strength. W hat’s more, ready worka- “EVERDUR" is a trademark of The American Brass Company, 


registered in the United States Patent Oftice 


bility makes this moderately priced alloy *kKKKKKKKK KKK KKK KK KKK 
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Next Month 


“VACATION HOUSE” may mean a 
large Winter home. log cabin ot 
lakeside cottage. For July were 
planning a 20-page portfolio that in- 
cludes the best examples we have 
seen of these varied ty pes in Con- 
necticuts the Adirondacks. Florida. 
Tennessee. Oregon and California. 
All are outstanding. for plan. use of 
materials. or utilization of the site. 

News features will include the 12- 
story and penthouse Shelbourne Ho- 
tel in Miami Beach, with a plan that 
gives 1] out of 13 rooms on every 
floor an ocean view: the Stern Re- 
search Building in San Francisco. 
noteworthy for movable partitions 
and a perimeter floor area left clear 
of structural elements. Also a North 
Carolina bottling plant. a printing 
plant in Texas, a Long Island post 
office and a reinforced concrete thea- 
tre i Hollywood. 

lhe Building Types Study will cov- 
er that vast class of retail establish- 
ments where service is more impor- 
tant than merchandise. Weve un- 
covered intensely interesting exam- 
ples: laundries where high cost of 
distrijution is met by “drive-in” ser- 
vice: automobile sales establishments 
where more planned space for re- 
pairs offsets lower profits on car 
sales. How such problems are solved 
make. a B. T. Study that ranges from 
beaut: shops to service stations. with 
great practical value for architects. 
It is being prepared with the help of 
Morris Ketchum, Jr., a store archi- 
tect with wide experience in this field. 
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PLYWOOD FURRING STRIP 
MILE-CLUED TO DOUBLE CHAMFERED 
PANEL FORMS FEMALE MEMBER 
OF JOINT 


BEVELEO Epoe oF 
PANEL LOCKS INTO 
GROOVE AND Foams, 


Viomt —1 a 


}, WELDWOOD GLUE 
j S$ APPLIED TO 
= FURRING STRIP 
WEDGLOK 
JOINT 


Pat. Applied For 


Panels are machined along 
both long edges and batten 
applied with WELDWOOD 
Resin Glue at Mill, ready 


for quick installation on 


the job. 


(rvailable in Blue Label and 
DeLure WELDBORD and 
“USP” Douglas Fir. 


New Fairfield School, 
Sears & Foole, Archs. 


Seb Uaging WALL JOINT 


SPEEDY - SURE - ECONOMICAL 


Plywood paneling installations are simplified, beautified and accelerated by 


this latest development of the *“*USP” engineering staff. 
Pp g 4 


The New Fairfield School (Sears & Foote, Archs.) is a demonstration of its effi- 


ciency and quality. 


Erection is a question of hours rather than of days. After furring strips have 


been applied to intermediate studs, Panel No. 1 is set up, its edge batten 
pp I £ 


nailed to the 4th stud (where 16” centers are applied). Glue is spread on the 


face of the batten. Panel No. 2 is wedged into place. The process is repeated 


for successive panels. 


The Wedglok holds the panel in place without face- or 


toe-nailing. The entire wall surface functions as an independent unit, free from 


the stresses set up by movement in the framing. 


Executive Offices: 


Order through any Lumber dealer for delivery from 
USP warehouse stocks or in quantities, direct from mill. 


eR re AAR at eve 


616 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BEHIND THE RECORD 


Our sense of fair play prompts us to 
publish an unusual letter from Albert 
Chase McArthur, architect, of Holly- 
wood. Calif... and also Frank Lloyd 
Wrights note to which Mr. MeAr- 


thur refers. The matter of correct 
professional credit is still important 
to practicing architects: and though 
no controversy whatever exists in 
this particular instance, we think all 
architects will agree that in publi- 
cizing the following the RECORD is 
serving the best interests of the en- 
tire architectural profession as well 
as those of two outstanding mem- 
bers: 
. e * 

Your kindness of 1929, in devoting a 
large part of one of your issues to the 
Arizona Biltmore Hotel (AR. 7/29), 
prompts me to write you concerning the 
situation in which [ have been placed with 
respect to that project 

During the last year two books have 
appeared, both published by reputable 
houses, in which it is unequivocally stated 
that the architect of the Biltmore was 
Frank Llevd Wright, one of them men 
tioning me not at all, the other stating 
that the construction was carried out un 
der my supervision. 

l. “Our Southwest.” by Erna Fergus- 
son (Alfred Knopf, N. Y., 1940), con- 
tains a statement of about 300 words (p. 
168), in which there are at least seven 
assertions which are direct contradictions 
of easily ascertainable correct informa 
tion, 

2. “Arizona, a State Guide,” by the 
Writers’ Project, WPA, under sponsorship 
of the State Teachers’ College at Flagstaff, 
\riz., (Hastings House, N. Y., 1940), re- 
fers to the Biltmore (p. 146): “The 
original scheme is the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, but the building was 
erected under the supervision of Albert 
MeArthur,a former apprentice of Wright.” 
Another reference (p. 354) states that it 
is the work of Wright, without mention- 
ing me at all. 

Such rumors have been current for sev- 

ral years. Now that these false state- 
ments have found their way into the public 
record, [ am placed in an equivocal posi- 

on. In response to letters, in which I 

ated the facts concerning the Biltmore 

n full detail, written to both authors and 

ublishers of the two books, I have re- 

eived either no reply or vague promises 
ihout rectifications in future editions. 

(his renders it necessary for me to make 
public denial of such irresponsible state- 
nents. 

I have in my possession, besides all the 


originals of the plans, details, specifiea- 
tions, contracts, and correspondence incl- 
dent to the project, sufficient other docu- 
ments to prove that [ was the architect 
of these buildings, and that Mr. Wright’s 
relation to the project was no more than 
that of a private consultant to me, and to 
me only, for the specific purpose of the 
technical application of his invention, the 
“Textile-Block-Slab Construction.” 

More than a year after the final com- 
pletion of construction and the opening 
of the hotel, anticipating controversy from 
other sources not connected with Mr. 
Wright, | asked Mr. Wright for a state- 
ment of our relations. He sent me_ the 
letter, photostatic copy of which I en- 
close herewith. This document alone 
should be sufficient to dispel any doubts 
as to the authorship of this project. 

No doubt this must be as embarrassing 
to Mr. Wright as to me. Certain it is 
that he has never publicly claimed the 
Biltmore as his work. It is not included 
in the list of his works given in another 
architectural magazine (Architectural 
Forum) of January 1938, an issue de- 
voted entirely to his works. In his Auto- 


biography he mentions it, giving full credit 
to me, 

My sole aim in presenting these facts 
is to clear a situation that has given me 
no end of spiritual pain, as well as injury 
to my reputation as an architect, and my 
hope is that I may be justified.—Albert 
Chase McArthur. 


All I have done in connection with the 
building of the Arizona Biltmore, near 
Phoenix, I have done for Albert MeArthur 
himself at his sole request, and for none 
other. 

Albert McArthur is the architect of that 
building—all attempts to take the credit 
for that performance from him are gratuit- 
ous and beside the mark. 

But for him, Phoenix would have had 
nothing like the Biltmore, and it is my 
hope that he may be enabled to give 
Phoenix many more beautiful buildings as 
| believe him entirely capable of doing so. 

Frank Lloyd Wright. 


* * * 


The following letter caught us with a 


had case of spring fever, and set us 


(Continued 





—Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dunn 


"You may turn on the mural, Drummond, | expect company.’ 
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32 square feet in 30 seconds...ready for other 
trades to work on... 


Defense can’t wait on time-consuming methods of construction. Floors, 


ordinarily, slow up construction. They are usually weeks or months be- 


hind steel erection and keep other trades waiting. You've often heard con- 
tractors say, ‘If we could only speed up the floors, we’d soon be off the job.”’ 

Q-Floors are your contractor’s cue for speed. Q-Floor units, made of 
steel, are quickly handled and welded in place; and they immediately 
become safe platforms upon which masons, plasterers, plumbers, elec- 
tricians and other trades can work and store their materials. Time and again 
they have saved from 20% to 30% in building time. Floor construction 
need no longer hold up a building job! 


Q-Floors, adaptable to every load requirement, are relatively light in weight and therefore cut the 

cost of foundations and structural steel. Speedy installation brings savings in construction time. 

And because of the ease in changing electrical outlets, the building owner will never quit 
* cashing in on Q-Floors. 

H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY . Farmers Bank Building . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Electrical outlets any place... this year, next year 
and all the years after... 












oors, A modern building—one that will stay modern and never become obsolete 
s be- —must provide for electrical floor outlets exactly where they are needed, 
con- 


and for electrical changes anywhere, any time. 


job.” Q-Floors are the cure for obsolescence and the cue for quick changes. 
_s Q-Floors provide in themselves a series of protected steel wireways which 
en permit quick and easy access in any 6 inch square over the entire floor 
again area. In 25 minutes, at low cost, electricians can provide your clients 
action with electrical outlets wherever and whenever they are needed—low 

or high tension wiring for telephone, office equipment, or machinery. 
cut the If you, your engineers, draftsmen or specification writers should desire engineering details, con- 


on time. ‘ struction data, cost estimates or specifications, information is easily and quickly available through 

ver quit literature, catalogs or personal presentations by Robertson Engineers. Contact the nearest office ... 
e there are Robertson Organizations and Sales Agencies in principal cities. 

gh, Pa. H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY . Farmers Bank Building : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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dreaming all about far places and 
South American adventure with Rich- 
ard Harding Davis keeping the news 


wires hot. Its message isn't for us. 
but RECORD readers who remembe1 
those 200 miles of “Green Hell” will 
probably want to write to John H. 
{rmitage, 1103 Russell Road. Alex- 
andria, Va. He is Informational 
Representative of the Madeira-Ma- 


more Association. formed bv those 


who first brought the iron horse 


through the jungles of Brazil. 


We are continuing our effort to ascer 
tain the whereabout of more survivors of 
the construction of the Madeira-Mamore 
Railway in Brazil. Many of these were 


civil engineers and some, surely, would be 


informed directly, or indirectly, of this 
Association by a few appropriate words in 
the RECORD. 

You may recall this project, but a few 
words will refresh the recollection. The 
railway is a by-pass around the Great 
Falls of the Madeira River, extending 
from Porto Velho, westwardly, to Guajara 
mirim, on the Mamore River opposite 
Bolivia and traverses 200 miles of the 


“Green Hell” jungle of the South Ameri- 
can Matto Grosso, or great forest. This task 
was begun in 1907 and completed in 1913; 
many hardships were overcome and much 
adventure encountered. Bob Ripley car- 
tooned it as the “Road to Ruin,” because 
of expense and high death rate, having 
in mind and including the earlier at 
in the *70’s—-which began at Santo 
Antonio, just south of Porto Velho, on the 
Madeira River. A glance at the map will 


tempts 


locate the route. 

We have at this time a membership of 
about 200: it should be twice as many, 
for several thousand were on the job dur 
ing the period. 

\ reunion will be held this year and we 


wish this information to reach every one 


of the bovs who shared our perils. 


WITH RECORD READERS 
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NEW STATLER HOTEL FOR WASHINGTON, D. C.: The architects for this new 


1.000-room hotel in the nation’s capital are Holabird & Root of Chicago and A. R. Clas 


of Washington. 


Eighth in the chain of hotels owned or operated by the Hotels Statler 


Company, Inc., the Washington Statler will be located on 16th Street between K and L 


Streets. 


Completion is scheduled for the summer of 1942. 


Among unique features of 


the design will be an inside automobile drive that will carry traffic literally through 
the building from K to L Streets. The Grand Ballroom on the second floor will accom- 
modate approximately 2,000 dinner guests, or 3,500 when the room is used for meetings. 


The entire hotel will be air-conditioned both winter and summer —the largest 


air-con- 


ditioned hotel in the world. The approximate total cost of the building will be $8,500,000 


N.Y. U. Closes School of Architecture 


UNLEss a campaign now under way 
saves New York University’s School 
of Architecture and Allied Arts, the 
end of the Spring semester and re- 
tirement of Dean E. Raymond Bos- 
sange has brought to a permanent 
close New York State’s largest archi- 
tectural school. The university de- 
cided to close the 15-year-old school 
to save a $30.000 to $50,000 yearly 


deficit incurred by its maintenance. 
While chief cause of the deficit is 
given as the rental and maintenance 
of two floors in a building that is not 
a tax-free educational structure. a 
pessimistic note was found in Dean 
Bossange’s letter to a committee seek- 
ing aid to keep the school open. 
“We must admit,” he said “the 
profession has slipped badly since 
engineers were allowed to file draw- 
ings. Further, much work is now 


done under control. 


government 
many corporations have an architec- 
tural department in their organiza- 
tion, and in the last year “designers” 
and decorators have become aggres- 
sive competitors, so the prestige of 
the profession has suffered.” 

Dean Bossange came to N.Y.U. in 
1926 from Princeton, where he was 
Director of the School of Architec- 
ture, to organize an architectural de- 
He has increased the en- 
rollment from 33 to 500 students. 


partment. 


Post-Bellum City 


INVULNERABILITY to air attack, rath- 
er than post bellum social economy. 
Vathaniel C. 
Curtis. Professor of Architecture at 
Tulane University. who recently re- 


primarily concerns 


lated plans which he is making for a 
city of the future to the New Orleans 
States Special News Service. 

“The city as we know it today 
must vanish.” Professor Curtis said. 
“Its individual industrial facilities 
and units of population must be scat- 
tered.” 

Taking shelter underground can- 
not be the only defensive measure. 
he asserted. The planner will do an 
about-face and begin to disperse in- 
dustrial and civil life. Replacing riv- 
er bridges with tunnels and burrow- 
ing production plants beneath the 
ground will be part of his task. 


utinued nm page 
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Albert L. Baum, ot Jaros, Baum & 
olles, New York Consulting Engi- 
neers. B. A., M. E., Columbia Uni- 
versity. Member of American Society 
ot Heating & Ventilating Engineers 


; ‘Economy is the watchword of all good planning -economy in installation costs as 
a well as economy in operation,” writes Albert L. Baum. “With this in mind, we 
ns > : . 

have planned for controlled steam heating systems in many of our designs, and have 
ay P ° * ° . 
- found such steam heating systems especially successful in small rural hospitals. The 
: outstanding advantages, particularly for hospitals, of such controlled steam heating 
al- 

are the variability of heat output as required by weather changes and the quick 
an- e ° ° . %? 
nie response to heating demands coupled with the savings in steam consumption. 
an 
in- a 
riv- 
ow- Jaros, Baum & Bolles have specified modern steam heating for many prominent installations, among them 
the the Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, Del., and the Holston Valley Community Hospital, Kingsport, Tenn., 


both of which have “Controlled-by-the-Weather” Webster Moderator Systems of Steam Heating. 









STEAM Heats 


America .. 





WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey 
Pioneers of Vacuum System ot Steam Heating 


- 


RECORD Est. 1888 : : Representatives in 65 U.S. Cities 


















(Continued from page 10) 

In a description of the typical 
house in his “defense” city, Profes- 
sor Curtis explained that a feasible 
plan will be to construct it in two 
parts—one section so flimsily built it 
will yield to a bomb blast rather than 
resist it, escaping irreparable dam- 
age. The other section, containing 
sleeping quarters, is to be a “solidly 
constructed shelter.” 


Elisabeth Coit Suggests Home Survey 


Wat do house dwellers like and dis- 
like about their homes? A good way 
to find out is to ask them, perhaps 
through questionnaires issued by the 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Such a study program was 
suggested by Elisabeth Coit, AIA 

New York architect and ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RECORDS book critic—in a 
nationwide broadcast April 2. Issued 


General 


in various localities and analyzed by 
AIA, such questionnaires should in- 
terest not only architects but the Fed- 
eral government, state and_ local 
health and educational groups, build- 
ers, contractors and real estate deal- 
ers. Miss Coit pointed out. She cited 
studies by the University of Oregon 
and the Women’s City Club of New 
York as yielding useful information 
on the subject. 
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Miss Coit was presented on “The 
Woman’s Page of the Air,” feature 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem “edited” by Adelaide Hawley. 


Competition for Posters 


PRIZES totaling $2.000 will be award- 
ed in a Competition for Posters for 
National Defense, announced — by 
John Hay Whitney, president of the 
Museum of Modern Art. New York 
City. Two first prizes of $500 will be 
awarded: for a poster for the Treas- 
ury Department, to urge the buying 
of defense bonds: for a poster to be 
used by the U. 
stations. There is reason to believe 


S. Army at recruiting 


the designs will actually be used by 
these departments. and further com- 
missions for Government work are 
expected to go to winning designers. 
Entries must be submitted anony- 
mously by June 28. Program of the 
competition may be obtained from 
Eliot F. Noyes of the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


Producers’ Council Elects Plimpton 


F. J. Puimpton of the Vermont 
Marble Company. New York City. 
was elected president of the Pro- 
Council at the 


ducers’ Council's 


annual meeting, which opened May 
7 in Chicago. He succeeds Albert B. 
Tibbets of the National Lead Com- 
pany of New York. 

\ meeting the the State Associa- 


tions of the Producers’ Council was 


held in Yosemite and Los \ngeles 
simultaneously with the AIA conven- 


tion. 


Awards 


To Nicholas Carone of Hoboken. 
N. J., and William Talbot. Creve 
Coeur. Mo.. both 23. went the two 
$1.000 awards for painting and for 
sculpture of the American Academy 
in Rome. Carone has studied at the 
National Design. Art 
Students” League and Leonardo da 
Vinei Art School. New York. Talbot 
attended the Demetrios School in 


Boston and is now a student at the 


Academy of 


Pennsvlvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. Philadelphia. These competi- 
tions were two of a series which the 
Academy has been holding to en- 
courage young artists. since condi- 
tions prevent the sending of fellows 
to Rome. 


THe Mckim FeLvowsuip, bestowed 
every three years by the Columbia 


University School of Architecture. 


3 000 buildings Watertight wiz, Wasco , 


The professional acceptance of Wasco Flashing rests squarely on 


of copper with the flexibi 
all at low cost. 
for trouble-free leak insurance. 


its proved performance in preventing leaks. 

Fact is — Wasco is the only flashing that combines the permanency 
try and bonding qualities of fabric — 

With absolute confidence — specify Wasco 


WASCO 


COPPER-FABRIC FLASHING 


SEND FOR NEW A. I. A. FOLDER 
‘Wasco FLASHING company: Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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THE MIRACLE 


of continuously circulated heat 


The history of heating engineering records a constant striving to reach an ideal— 
uniform indoor temperature regardless of weather variations. 

Today, in Hoffman Hot Water Controlled Heat, a miracle of modern engineering 
achieves this end. Miraculous, because without the slightest human attention this 
system literally anticipates the weather and governs the heat supply accordingly. 


Hot water is continuously circulated to the radiators by means of a small electric 
pump—a basic operating feature which puts the heating medium under constant con- 
trol. Pictured above is the Hoffman Control, the ‘mechanical brain”’ which regulates 
the temperature of the circulating water. An outside control, in conjunction with a 
bulb in the hot water line, automatically selects the water temperature necessary to 
keep the house at any predetermined degree. With delicate precision, it smoothly 
varies the water temperature according to the minute-by-minute need for heat. So 
precisely that over and under-heating is completely eliminated! 


With this system of continuous circulation, smaller radiators can be used. Smaller 
radiators are more easily concealed and the saving in radiation will, in many cases, 
pay the entire cost of the controls. 

Chis system of balanced, uniform heat is not confined to residential applications. 
It has an astonishing record of success in apartments, factories and commercial 
buildings... yet does not call for a premium price! Any hot water boiler, if fired with 
oil, or a stoker, can be equipped with Hoffman Controls. 


A lustrated booklet is available upon request. Write to the Hoffman Specialty 
Company, Inc., Dept. AR-6,Waterbury, Conn. 


HOFFMAN 
Atel Wder 


CONTROLLED HEAT 


APPROACH TO AN OLD PROBLEM 





THE CONTROL VALVE 


7p’ 


AT Seal 





THE CIRCULATOR 


RASIATORS 
OUTDOOR BULB | ] V3 


co TEMPERATURE CONTROLLES® 
WATER BULB 


TURN MAIN 
BUILDING WALL 


OPERATION OF HOFFMAN 
HOT WATER CONTROLLED HEAT 


Wh>» the Control Vaive is closed, 

water circulates continuously 

through the Hoffman Circulating 

Pipe and radiators. This condition 

= » “CONTROL VALVE lasts until the water has lost enough 
eae (CLOSED) heat through the radiators to require 
an additional amount from the boiler 


OR BULB oie RADIATORS —, 
. ) TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER 


) 
L/ WATER BULB 
| 
Ny SUPPLY MAIN 


~ HOFFMAN 


SULOING WALL CIRCULATING 


Here the Controi Valve has opened, 
permitting hot water from the boiler 
to enter the circulating stream. 
When sufficient hot water has 
Sdmitted to restore the proper tem- 
perature to the circulating water, 
the Valve closes. 


«a 











Make Sure of... 


LASTING 


Client Satisfaction 
SPECIFY HAZARD WIRES 


Made of only the finest basic materials 


and rigidly controlled through each step 
in manufacture—HAZARD Wires add an 
extra margin of safety and durability to 
any new wiring or rewiring work .. . at 
no extra cost. 


* 


* 


HAZACODE, Type R, can be operated at a copper 
temperature of 50° C. (122° F.). Safely meets 1940 
National Electrical Code requirements for building wire 


HAZARD PERFORMANCE, Type RP, contains not 
less than 30% of new rubber. May be operated at a 
copper temperature of 60° C. (140° F.). 


HAZARD PERFORMITE, Type RH. An unusually 
heat-resisting, super aging rubber insulation for build- 
ings where an especially high grade of wire is desired 

Meets the requirements of federal specifications JC-106 
and ASTM D-469. May be operated at a conductor tem- 
perature of 75° C. (167° F.) 


HAZARD THIN WALL PERFORMITE, Type RHT, 
small diameter wire is the only type that may be used 
for both new work and rewiring. Available in sizes 
14 to 8 inclusive and in full range of colors. 


HAZARD WATERTITE, Type RW — exceptionally 
tough and elastic. Very high dielectric strength and 
resistance; low specific inductive capacity maintained 
on long immersion. Approved for use in moist places 
in buildings instead of lead covered type. 


HAZAKROME, Type SN, the smallest diameter 
building wire, permits high increase in electrical capac- 
ity by rewiring existing raceways. It has a synthetic 
flameproof insulation with no braid. Only type avail- 
able in sizes from 14 to 4/0 for rewiring, comes in a 
full ronge of colors. 


We are glad to answer any questions you may have 
concerning the right type of wire to best meet cer- 
tain conditions or to send you booklets giving full 
information on Hazard Wires. Just write us, 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


a Wawa 


BUILDING WIRES 
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WITH RECORD READERS | 


has been awarded to Rockwell K. 
DuMoulin. AlA, of Providence. R. L.. 
for rammed 
Leopold 
{rnaud has announced. Carrying a 
stipend of $1,800, the Fellowship will 
enable Mr. DuMoulin § to the 
United States modern 


adaptations of the ancient method of 


continued research in 


earth construction. Dean 


tour 
investigating 
building houses and barns’ with 
packed which “requires no 
skilled labor and little equipment.” 


according to Dean Arnaud. 


soil, 


THE most beautiful bridges built of 
steel during the past year were cited 
by the Institute of Steel 
Construction. New York, at a dinner 
May 22 at which the Thirteenth An- 
nual 


American 


Awards were announced: 

Most beautiful monumental bridge: 
Susquehanna River Bridge between 
Havre de Grace and Perryville. Md.; 
engineers, J. E. Greiner Company. 

Most beautiful 
bridge: Dunnings Creek Bridge on 


medium-sized 


the Pennsylvania Turnpike in Bed- 
ford Township. Pa.; engineers, Par- 
sons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas. 

Most beautiful small bridge: Klam- 
ath River Bridge at Orleans, Calif.; 
engineers, C. H. Purcell. State High- 
Engineer. F. W.  Panhorst. 
Bridge Engineer. Department of Pub- 
lic Works. State of California. 


way 


Summer Schools 


FERNAND LEGER will teach courses in 
painting at the summer session of 
Mills College. California. from June 
29 to August 8. Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
Director of the Summer Session, has 
announced. Leger was an_ initiator. 
with Picasso. Derain and Matisse, of 
the 
For years. in his Paris art school, he 


modern movement in France. 
instructed in the form, design and 
color of abstract painting. He gave 
courses at Yale University in 1922. 


|For the second year a collaborative 


|summer session will be offered in 
|Cambridge. Mass.. by the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design and the 


Cambridge Graduate School of Smith 


College. Courses, to begin July 7. will 
include architectural and landscape 
design. The faculty includes: Henry 
1. Frost, Chairman, Joseph Hudnut. 
Kenneth J. Josef Albers. 
Stephen F. Hamblin, Martin Wagner. 


Conant. 


J. Georges Peter, Walter L. Cham 
bers, Hugh A. Stubbins, Jr., Albert 


E. Simonson and Carol Fulkerson. 


Landscape Architects Needed 
for 


connection 


A CALL architects. 


needed in 


landscape 
with national 
defense housing and other projects. 
S. Civil Ser 
vice Commission. An examination is 
fill such positions. 
which pay $2,000 to $5,600 a year. 


\pplications must be filed not late: 


now comes from the U. 


announced to 


than June 26 with the Commission’s 
Washington office, where complete 
information regarding requirements 
for the examination may be obtained. 


Died 

CHARLES DELEVAN WETMORE, 74. of 
New York. Mr. Wetmore was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Warren & Wet- 
more. which he and the late Whitney 
the 
Library in Belgium, founded in 1898 
Among the buildings in New York 
designed by the firm were the Grand 


Warren, designer of Louvain 


Central Terminal, the Ritz, Commo- 
dore, Vanderbilt and Biltmore Hotels 
ArTHUR C. JACKSON, 75. of New 
York. Mr. Jackson designed a num- 
ber of large New York banks 
office buildings. He was with Carer 
and Hastings at the time that firn 
designed the New York Public Li 


brary. More recently he had confined 


ind 


his work to large residences in New 
York, New Jersey 
His practice is being continued bi 
Russell S. Johnstor 
and Andrew Palmieri. 

* * * 


Harotp W. Dory, 45, of Portland 
Ore. Mr. Doty was a leading res 


and Connecticut 


his associates. 


dence architect in his state. and 


past president of the Oregon Chaj 
ter of AIA. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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STONESET 


MORTAR CEMENT 
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JOINT 
SHRINKAGE 


@ StoneseT, the non-staining waterproofed mortar cement, 
stymies these four greatest enemies of beautiful walls—efflo- 
rescence, stains, deterioration and shrinking joints. The 
greatest protection that an architect can give walls of stone, 
marble, face brick or glass block is to specify they be laid 
with StoneseT. 


This mortar cement contains no soluble alkalies to produce 
disfiguring stains when it is used. Having Medusa Water- 
proofing ground in mechanically during manufacture, it 
makes a waterproof mortar joint. Every pore of the mortar 
is lined with this waterproof material, repelling all water. 
There can be no staining or efflorescence caused by alkali- 
laden water leaching through the joint, evaporating and 
leaving the alkalies on the surface. 


StoneseT has the least volume change of any white mortar 
cement. This eliminates shrinkage and assures a permanent 
bond. StoneseT is delivered on the job ready to use, requires 
no admixtures and is economical. Send the cou- 
pon below for detailed information on StoneseT. 









WY MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


1015 Midland Building, Department D «+ Cleveland. Obio 
Mi bE p UJ S A Gentlemen: Please send me information on StoneseT 


Name Address 

City State 
Medusa Products also made in Canada by Medusa 
Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Paris, Ontario 
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NEW FEDERAL FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


New defense housing funds. . . . Prefab gets going. . . . Building material short- 


ages. .. . Standardization. . . . Plant construction 


AFTER A COMPARATIVE LULL for sev- 
eral weeks in the letting of Federal 
contracts. the time is close at hand 
when new Federal money will begin 
to go into the construction industry 
in fast increasing volume. Opera- 
tions under the new Lanham Bill 
authorization and the Army canton- 
ment program are moving forward 
on top of the going programs. De- 
fense plant construction is opening 
up on a wider scale as estimates of 
production needs are steadily pushed 
upward. Lend-lease activities are in 
motion though official secrecy is 
clamping down on many phases of 
the program. New public works funds 
are in prospect. 

Washington factors are still highly 
favorable to civilian as well as de- 
fense construction. Looking ahead. 
some observers here doubt that the 
“business as usual” sign can con- 
tinue to hang out in the housing field 
when the defense production is built 
up to its full proportions. The policy 
may ultimately have to turn to delib- 
erate discouragement of all non-de- 
fense activities. beyond the few such 
as aluminum and autos which are al- 


ready facing curtailments for civilian 


Photos from Washington Post 
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—By KENDALL K. HOYT 


use. But it is scarcely to be expected 
that housing will face heavy obstacles 
for at least several more months. 

Looking short range, the abandon- 
ing of “business as usual” should 
stimulate the practice of industrial 
architects. Since production is need- 
ed now, it is felt by many oflhicials 
that industry must proceed with new 
facilities and not hang back as here- 
tofore through fear of the post-war 
consequences of overbuilding. There 
are indications of much sub-surface 
tension in OPM on this very ques- 
tion. The NOW school of thought 
undoubtedly will prevail. 

On the price front, OPACS is suc- 
cessful in holding building materials 
in line but cannot or will not hold 
back increases in wages and farm 
commodities. Financial authorities. 
in consequence, are frankly afraid of 
an inflationary movement affecting 
all commodities and possibly in more 
than formative stages. 


Defense housing funds 

Passage of the Lanham Bill to au- 
thorize another $150 million for de- 
fense housing is enabling the Federal 
Works Agency to push forward with 


allocations for defense areas in many 
regions where the work has been set 
up anticipating the appropriation. 
Hearings are under way on the 
other Lanham Bill to provide $150 
million for public works in defense 
areas—streets. sewers. schools, and 
the like. In some quarters it is urged 
that this sum be upped to $500 mil- 
lion. This program is very promis- 
ing in terms of architectural practice. 
Meanwhile. a deficiency item of 
$15 million, on top of $5 million pre- 
viously granted. has gone through 
for the most urgent defense housing. 
It is estimated that some 14,000 port- 
able units and trailers. 7.000 dormi- 
tory units, and 300 ship units will 
be needed. Under the program thus 
far. trailer costs have been high, run- 
ning about $1,100 per unit while dor- 


mitories have averaged $375. 


Work for architects 
Although the PBA phases of the 


defense housing program have afford- 
ed little work to private architects. it 
is significant that the new Lanham 
Bill money is being held pretty much 
by the ofice of Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator Carmody who is assem- 
bling his own housing staff. To some 
extent. he is by-passing his subordi- 
nate units. the PBA and USHA. In 





Emergency dwelling unit designed by Buckminster Fuller. The “house” is made of corrugated sheet iron and is fitted inside 


with insulation and wallboard. The 


floor 


is surfaced with linoleum and partitions are created by movable canvas curtains 
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THE MAHON 
WEATHERPROOF 
HOOD 
FOR EXTERIOR 
POWER OPERATORS 





Door Opening Is Unobstructed 


When there is insufficient room on inside walls 
or ceiling, locating the Power Operator on the 
exterior leaves the door opening free of all 
obstructions. Power control of the door remains 
inside, insuring safety from intrusion. 


Ser ie 


5 hd 





STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 
WEATHERTIGHT PROTECTION 


yet easily accessible 


Where interior headroom and sideroom is 
limited, the Power Operator of a Mahon Roll- 
ing Steel Door may be located on the outside 
face of the building. To prevent penetration 
of rain, wind, snow and dust to the power 
operating mechanism Mahon engineers have 
developed a new, streamlined protective hood 
to enclose it. The curved front section is remov- 
able for direct access to the motor and gears. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY > 


Compact and inconspicuous, its sheet steel 
construction conforms to the contour of the 
steel cylinder into which the door rolls. This 
smart-appearing, serviceable innovation is the 
latest contribution of Mahon engineers to- 
ward better rolling steel door construction— 
one of many advancements that give Mahon 
Rolling Steel Doors the preference wherever 
modern building methods are practiced. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors and Grilles, Kalamein and Tin Clad Doors, Steel Roof Deck 
and Cast Iron Roof Sumps. 
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some cases, he has offered money di- 
rectly to local housing units without 
going through USHA. 

Since FWA does not intend to as- 
semble a topheavy staff in Washing- 
ton, there is promise of opportunities 
for local architects. especially through 
the local housing authorities. Site 
planning work is likely to be avail- 
able even when the designs for the 
houses are prepared in Washington. 

Officials stress the need for experi- 
ence in low-cost housing projects, ap- 
plicable to the defense housing prob- 
lem. Architects who lack such experi- 
ence may well consider teaming up 
with 
with 


colleagues who have worked 
local housing authorities and 
have on their records a few jobs in 
this field. 


Prefab 
Prefabrication, especially where 
demountability is wanted, will be 


used on a much larger scale than 
heretofore under the 


Act program. 


new Lanham 
Under the old PBA 
phases of defense housing, prefab 
has been confined to the few projects 
discussed in our previous reports. 
Among these, the Indianhead, Md.., 
job is held up by a serious jurisdic- 
tional strike. 

With all prefab work centralized un- 
der the othce of Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator Carmody, several thou- 
sand units are already definitely con- 
templated and it is likely that this 
type of construction will play a much 
more important role than heretofore. 

One 


strated in Washington is for grain 


new scheme being demon- 
bin manufacturers to stamp out one- 
In their present form, 
turtle-back 
But they are more commodious than 


room units. 


they are round, affairs. 
trailers, which are subject to highway 
restrictions as to size. They can be 
and in volume. 


produced rapidly 


Buckminster Fuller is the designer. 


U. $5. Housing Authority 

USHA, with 50 Lanham Act proj- 
ects totaling 14,000 dwelling units, 
in addition to the 20 defense projects 
under its old program, has been go- 


ing into construction at the rate of 


1,000 units per week. The Authority 
has not been troubled with strikes. 
\greements made between the labor 
unions locally have prevented juris- 
dictional troubles. It has even been 
possible to work two or three shifts, 
on speed-up jobs, without payment 
of overtime on the later shifts. 

The Authority 
creasing number of bidders on new 
The 


eight per project now as against sev- 


is getting an in- 


projects. average runs about 
en last year and six the year before. 
USHA spreads defense work among 


contractors of moderate size. 


FHA 
The bill to extend FHA Title I 


provisions for home modernization 


another three years to July 1, 1944, 
has passed the House and is up for 
early action in the Senate. This 


measure increases the overall limit 
on mortgage insurance under Title II 
from $4 billion to $5 


otherwise 


billion and 


extends or broadens the 


Administrator's powers in several 


particulars. 


Building material shortages 


A blackout 


familiar construction materials which 


is at hand for a few 


must be deleted from architects’ spec- 
Short- 
ages, priorities and price jumps have 
not affected the 
items 


ifications for the duration. 


heavy construction 
brick, 
the like—in any 
Probably 
rials for a few months yet. 

But in the 
where the demand for defense pro- 


lumber, and 
marked 


no trouble in these mate- 


cement. 


degree. 


non-ferrous metals, 
duction has rapidly expanded beyond 
the original estimates, civilian build- 
ers must change to substitute ma- 
terials. Opinion here is that the zinc 
situation is shut off the 
supply of galvanized metals for such 


about to 


uses as downspouts and corrugated 
roofing. Composition, slate, or shin- 
gle roofs are indicated. Copper will 
be available in limited quantity still 
for downspouts, gutters and flashing. 

The lumber situation remains satis- 
factory to price officials with an ex- 


ception or two. In view of redwood 
price advances, Washington observ- 
ers think that a shift to other woods 
for siding is in order. Plywood is 
still a problem—expensive and hard 
to get. For form work, experts be- 
lieve it is now cheaper to use ordi- 


fibre 


ing. despite the added labor costs 


nary lumber with board lin- 
entailed. 

Steel is still available for the aver- 
age job but is sometimes hard to 


get in large quantities. 


War brings standardization 


Simplification, standardization and 
reduction in the number of colors. 
sizes and styles are given impetus by 
the emergency, to reduce the work 
involved in production for civilian 
uses. Several proposals have been 
formulated as to plumbing and roof- 
ing materials. 

A new division to deal with lum- 
ber. building materials and furniture 
has been set up within Leon Hen- 
derson’s Othice of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply under the 
of Peter f. 


direction Stone. 


Plant construction 
The magnitude of the defense plant 
construction effort is indicated by 
recent OPM figures. As of March 
30, the Government was committed 
to spend $1,915 million; private in- 
dustry was committed for $877 mil- 
lion under Certificates of Necessity ; 
and the British for $191 million. In 
all, more than three billion dollars. 
A delay has occurred in plant ex- 
pansion under Certificates of Non- 
Reimbursement, issued for defense 
construction where the companies are 
to spend their own money without 
by the 


are entitled to a tax deduction which 


repayment Government but 
is fixed in advance by the certificates. 
On the theory that some companies 
are receiving on their government 
performance contracts more than the 
usual allowance for plant wear and 
tear, it is argued in some official 
quarters that they are being paid for 
their plant costs and therefore are 
not entitled to certificates under the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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— STREAMLINE — HARD — GOVT—TYPE M—_ 


— MUELLER BRASS CO— PO 


@ Note the great difference in 
appearance between the two sec- 
tions of pipe illustrated above.The 
STREAMLINE Copper Pipe (right- 
hand illustration) is much neater 
and compact in appearance. It 
actually appears smaller in diame- 
ter but the STREAMLINE Copper 
Pipe has as great, or greater in- 
ternal flow capacity than the 
threaded pipe. 


Piping systems connected by 
threaded fittings are weakest at 
the joint because the metal is cut 
away to fabricate the thread. This 
is a potential point for future break- 
age and leaks. 


In contrast to this copper pipe con- 
nected with STREAMLINE Fittings 
is actually strongest at the joint 
and is so constructed that its in- 
ternal diameter is uniform and 
smooth—much less chance for 
clogging and pressure loss. 


G Iystem ene willoutlast 
the building . . 








@ Copper has long been recognized as the most durable of metals 
for piping purposes. There are authentic cases on record where it 
has lasted for hundreds of years and, with the exception of a slight 
tarnish, just as serviceable cs when first installed. 


Athough copper is not a cure-all for all water conditions—and there 
are certain sections in the country where its use is not recommended— 
it does fill the requirements for an all-purpose piping in the great ma- 
jority of cases, and in most instances is a far superior piping to install. 


An efficient—and lastingly efficient plumbing or heating piping system 
is one of the most vitally important factors in any home, or in any 
building where a conducting system is required. It is the actual nerve 
center upon which the very livability of the dwelling depends — and 
this becomes more and more apparent after some years of service. 


STREAMLINE Copper Pipe connected with STREAMLINE Fittings 
assures a piping installation that incorporates tremendous resistance 
to rust, clogging and vibration. More than that, its cost is little, if any 
higher than materials that corrode and leak aftera few years of service. 


STREAMLINE Copper Pipe conducts hot water quicker with less heat 
loss than ferrous piping. It requires less room to install, has no 
threaded joints to leak and is the best possible insurance against 
plumbing repair bills. Like all good things, STREAMLINE has many 
imitations but no equals. Specify genuine STREAMLINE. Insist upon 
its being used. 


STREAMLINE 


PIPE AND FITTINGS DIVISION 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


PORT HURON,MICHIGAN 
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THE COST OF JOHNSON CONTROL 
IS RECOVERED BY REDUCED OPERATING EXPENSE 


That's why modern Johnson automatic temperature control 
systems cost less, over a period of a very few years, than 
out-of-date operation with defective temperature regulation 
equipment or no control at all. Johnson precision-con- 


trolled heat provides healthful comfort, money-saving 





convenience, and maximum fuel economy. Regardless of the 
type of heating and ventilating system, Johnson control is the automatic 
“brain”, keenly alert to the daily 24-hour task of maintaining correct 


temperature and humidities. . . 


In schools where certain rooms or sections are used at dif- 
ferent hours than the balance of the building, Johnson “‘Dua/"’ control 
is particularly effective. A normal temperature may be maintained in 
occupied rooms, while unused spaces are kept at a lower economy level, 
without separate steam mains! No matter whether the building is new 
or old and despite the fact that it may be equipped with some type of 


heat regulation, investigate Johnson control. now! Mail a post card today! 


TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. & BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Second Revenue Act of 1940, 
This legal hitch has held back a 


large volume of construction, since 


the manufacturers are reluctant to 
make commitments till they know 
where they stand. 


WPA continuance 

The question of continuing work 
relief under the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration came up for hearings 
late last month, after some delay. in 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. WPA is fighting hard to retain 
its function as long as large numbers 
of near-unemployables are without 
private employment. It is argued 
that nearly 70 per cent of the pri- 
mary defense contracts are in 20 in- 
dustrial areas which contain only a 
quarter of the population and a 
quarter of the relief load, so that 
the greater part of the country has 
vet to feel the direct economic stimu- 
lus of the program. 

Issues of WPA competition with 
private contractors, architects, and 
engineers still arise, however. In 
Idaho. WPA has offered to take over 
the job of planning within the state. 
heretofore performed by state and 
private experts. 

Best guess is that WPA will get 
the reduced sum of $875 million 
asked by the President. possibly with 
further restrictions on its timing and 
use. But some members of Congress 
want to cut to $500 million. WPA 
rolls are scaling off from 1,600,000 
to a summer complement of 1.300. 
000. The President has requested that 
some 20.000 WPA’ employes — be 
blanketed into Civil Service. 
Airports 

Farthest behind of the defensé 
programs, the national airport pla 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administra 
tion is being given an additional! 
500 million for 149 more landin 
fields. certified as needed for di 
fense, in addition to the 250-airpo: 
program under way. 

WPA is still carrying on a larg: 
scale airport program. Communi! 
interest in airports is keen and fi 
ther steps may be taken later in t! 
session after the regular appropri 
tion bills are through. 
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and Used on building projects of all sizes and 
r. In types, Stran-Steel framing means reduced 
> ove! costs and increased building speed. On the 
atate. small houses and big apartment jobs being 
» and built for the U. S. Navy, the Ford Foundation 
at Dearborn, Michigan, and many large oil 
‘i vet corporations operating in South America, 
aillion Stran-Steel has been specified because it pro- 
y with vides the ideal answer to the requirement for construction in the 
iz and LEAST amount of time! That’s why it’s used by leading builders. 
ngress 
WPA FIRE-SAFE—RIGID— PERMANENT 
os ; E Stran-Steel is lightw eight structural steel framing designed for use 
ss in small, standard-design homes, apartment projects and light 
ed that commercial buildings. The exclusive STRAN-STEEL NAILING 
es b GROOVE—a patented feature—permits the rapid attachment of 
collateral materials, such as metal lath, wallboard and roofing, 
lirectly to the steel members with ordinary hammer-and-nails 
methods! Carpenters erect Stran-Steel easily and quickly without 
oe previous experience. Stran-Steel studs, joists and roof rafters are 
ee ut to exact lengths at the factory, shipped to the job ready for 
— mmediate use, and assembled with self-threading screws. Stran- 
litions teel framing insures rigid, fire-safe and permanent construction. 
andi ‘laster cracks are eliminated, door frames don’t warp, and floors 
fol a on't squeak when a building is framed with Stran-Steel! 
-alrpo 
a larg: GET THE FACTS! This new manual 
ymunl tells the complete story of HOW TO BUILD WITH 
sl STRAN-STEEL. Write for it today. Address your in- 
tn a quiry to Stran-Steel Division of Great Lakes Steel 


propri Corporation, 607 Shelby Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
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NEW YORK ADOPTS SLUM CLEARANCE MEASURE 


Urban Redevelopment Corporations 


LEGISLATION aimed to permit slum 
clearance and redevelopment by pri- 
vately financed organizations has 
long been the goal of many civic or- 
been 
York State 
Redevelopment 


ganizations. This goal has 
reached first in New 
Urban 
Corporations Bill became a law May 


where the 


first, when it was approved by Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman. The new 
statute marks the culmination of a 
two-year campaign of the Slum Re- 
development Committee of The Mer- 
chants’ York 
City, Thomas S. 


Holden. to enact a model slum clear- 


Association of New 
chairmaned by 


ance law. 

The original bill submitted last 
year was vetoed by the Governor 
(see AR 5/40 p. 86-87). Redrafted 
by Breed. Abbott & Morgan, cor- 
poration lawyers, and introduced in 
the 1941 New York legislature by 
Assemblyman MacNeal Mitchell and 
Thomas C. Desmond, the 
present law is patterned after last 


senator 


vears bill in all its broad purposes 
through the 
agency of private capital and initia- 
tive. the clearance and rehabilitation 
of city areas found by the City Plan- 
ning Commission to be substandard. 


and makes possible, 


A public purpose 

According to George H. UcCaffrey ‘ 
Director of Research for The Mer- 
chants’ Association and intimately 
concerned with details of the legisla- 
tion from its inception, “The new 
law states that the clearance and re- 
habilitation of substandard and un- 
sanitary areas is a public purpose. 
It authorizes the creation of urban 
redevelopment corporations for the 
accomplishment of that public pur- 
pose. Such corporations are given 
the power to select sites of at least 
100,000 square feet in areas previ- 
ously declared substandard and un- 
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Law widens 


field for private work 


sanitary by the local city planning 
commission. 


“The 


plans for the redevelopment of such 


corporation may prepare 
an area and submit the physical 
aspects to the city planning commis- 
sion and the financial aspects to a 
supervising agency, which in New 
York City would be the Board of 
Estimate, for approval. In order to 
permit large scale operations, a_re- 
development corporation is given the 
right to obtain property by eminent 
domain upon proof that it already 
controls 51 per cent of the redevel- 
opment area, both by assessed valu- 
ation and area. 


City to fix assessed value 


“As the city contribution toward 
the transformation of a bankrupt 
area into a “going concern the law 
permits the city to fix the assessed 
value of land and buildings at the 
time of acquisition. 

“In return, the corporation agrees 
that it will not pay out as interest and 
dividends more than five per cent of 
its development cost annually dur- 
ing the tax limitation period. No 
method of 
scribed, but the development cost is 


capitalization is pre- 
carefully defined so as to include 
only legitimate and actual expendi- 
tures for the redevelopment. 
“Changes in the development plan 
can be made only with the approval 
of the city Since the 
measure is primarily a slum clear- 


authorities. 


ance law rather than a low rent 
housing project, there are no limita- 
tions. After the expiration of the tax 
limitation period there is no limit 
upon the dividends which may be 
paid out, but there are requirements 
for the building up of adequate re- 
serves so that the development will 
be kept upon an investment rather 
than a speculative basis.” 


inducement to capital 


One important inducement to pri- 
vate capital offered by the bill is the 
remission of taxes for a period up to 
a maximum of 10 years on the value 
credited by the assembly and im- 


How- 


ever, this tax exemption feature is 


provement of the real estate. 


optional with a particular city and 
requires some local enabling law or 
ordinance to make it effective. 
Opposed in some states 

Regarding this provision of the 
new law Mr. Holden says, 

“People in some other states con- 
templating similar legislation have 
opposed this on the ground that tax 
exemption has been generally abused. 
In my opinion one has to regard the 
city as a preferred creditor of bank- 
rupt enterprises in this particular in- 
stance. The city has an interest-—as 
any intelligent creditor would have 
in allowing reorganizations and 
mergers so that a debtor enterprise 
can establish a good earning basis: 
and the tax exemption feature was 
considered an essential part of the 
bill by people experienced in large- 
scale building 
Y ork. 

“In addition to the tax exemption 
provision the bill offers a further in- 


operations in New 


ducement to new construction financ- 
ing. Institutions such as state-regu- 
lated insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks which hold mortgages on 
property within a proposed rehabili- 
tation area may exchange their mort- 
gages for debentures or common 
stock of a redevelopment corpora- 
tion. This means, of course, that ex- 
isting mortgages can be subordinated 
in order to facilitate required financ- 


ing. 

Flexibility of law 
Speaking generally about results 

of this legislation which may be an- 


ticipated, Mr. McCaffrey says, “The 


law is sufficiently flexible to permit 
the redevelopment of any area larger 
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NEW TECHNIQUE OF 
DAYLIGHT TRANSMISSION 


Twin photographs show whv 
INSULUX Prismatic Block provic 
more usable light, evenly distributed 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DATA: All photos made with 
same camera on one film roll with sunlight bril- 
liant. Exposures: Both pictures facing opening, 
1/50 second, stop 7.9. Both pictures facing rear 
wall, 1/50th second, stop 7.5.6. All prints given 
same exposure in printer. No retouching. 


oe photographs tell better than words 
that INSULUX Prismatic Block offer architects 
a new technique of using natural light—economi- 
cal re-direction and distribution of daylight for 
even lighting, without glare. 

All photographs were made in pairs 1 minute 
apart, at 1 p.m., April 9, 1941, at latitude of 40° 
north. Wall opening 5.5 per cent of floor area. 

The comparison is striking — INSULUX Pris- 
matic Block vs. a free, unglazed opening, which 
obviously admits maximum available light. Yet 
note the better lighting on rear and side walls 
when INSULUX panel is put in opening. 

The principle is simple: Refraction of natural 
light upwards to a reflective ceiling, plus diffusion 
for even distribution. No system of louvers, re- 
flectors or baffles are as all-around efficient and 
as permanently economical as INSULUX Pris- 
matic Block. 

Panels of No. 351 Prismatic Block above eye 
level, with No. 350 No-Glare Block below eye 
level, can be used on any exposure without glare. 

INSULUX Prismatic Block logically solve the 
problem of ample, usable daylight in industrial 
plants, offices, or any large interior. Owens-IIli- 
nois Glass Company, Insulux Division, Toledo. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


ISUMUR 


Drawing at left shows 
path of direct light 
through free opening 
—downward to floors, 
which absorb up to 
85%. Direct sunlight 
would make shading 
necessary to avoid 
glare near opening, 
comparative darkness 
in other areas. 






| CLEAR 


| OPENING 
L 


rawing at right shows 
th of direct light 
rough INSULUX 
rismatic Block — up- 
rdsto ceiling, which 
tlects up to 85 %. Dif- 
sion spreads light 
rizontally. No-Glare 
Block would be used in 
panel below eye level. 








Sole opening in 23x 25 room is free, without glass. Little light 
on ceiling or nearby wall. 





View towards rear wall with opening free. Note lack of wall 
detail, poor light on last card. 





Photo taken 1 minute after top picture, with INSULUX Prismatic 
panel in place. Note man at right, present but not visible in top 
photo. Faintly visible, right, is extra test panel hung on wall. 





Photo taken 1 minute after twin photo abov>. Compare detail 
on rear wall, lighting of cards. Note also uniform lighting on the 
ceiling from first to last card. 
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Master Painters talk 
about Wood Finishing 
with 
MINWAX 
FLAT FINISH 


‘A fine wax finish’ — “We have used your ma- 
terial on private work for many years. It handles 
easily, runstrueto color 
and uniform in charac- 
ter and permits us to 
produce a fine wax fin- 
ish very economically. 
We are using Minwax 
on 3 U.S.H.A. Housing 
Projects.’ M. J. Gunn, 
Gunn Decorating Co., 
Inc., New York. 





"Customers are pleased’’ — “I first used Min- 
wax over fifteen years ago on an architect's specifica- 
tion... have since used 
it on all kinds of wood 
finish jobs, floors, in- 
terior woodwork, furni- 
ture and exterior doors. 
Your colors are good 
and run uniform and I 
can easily get almost 
any effect desired. My 
customers are pleased 
with results.” Emz/ Bopp. 
Kirkwood, Missourt. 





‘Fine results quickly, economically’’ — «we 
believe Minwax is an excellent material for large 
scope housing, both 


from the painter’s and 
the owner s standpoint, 
for it permits the paint- 
ing contractor to pro- 
ducea fine result, quick- 
ly, effectively and eco- 
nomically and will per- 
mit the owner to keep 
the surfacesinfirst-class 
condition at all times 
with little effort.’’ Geo. 
A. Arend, Obio Spray 
Painting Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





stainwax 


Minwax is the _ penetrative 
finish: 


wax complete in one material. It makes 


preservative, sealer, stain and 


the finish part of the wood and 


ON FLOORS—Eliminates all future 


rescraping. 
ON WOODWORK—Develops the 
natural charm and beauty of the wood. 


Send for color card. We will also send 
you copies of the letters quoted above. 
Just write to Minwax Co., Inc., 11 


West 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


QUnVVe 





Waterproofings Wood Finishes 
Dampproofings Woxes 
Caulkings Protective Coatings 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES IN SWEET'S 
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FLEXIBLE CONSTRUCTION TO LESSEN BOMB DAMAGE 


Light-weight “suspension-bridge" design suggested as means of minimizing explo- 
sion effects in long span industrial structures 


RESULTS OF “total” war te hnique 
have proved the virtual impossibility 
of devising construction that will be 
completely immune to damage 
“total 

this 
country, architects and engineers are 


through bombing. Thus. as 


defense” projects advance in 


becoming increasingly intent upon 
developing constructions which may 
minimize damage from bomb attacks. 

Among the most recent of such 
designs is the proposal of Richard 
Irvin, Pittsburgh architect-engineer. 
who suggests abandonment of great 
weight and rigidity as principles of 
In its place Mr. 
Irvin would employ opposite prin- 
light weight and flexibility. 


To illustrate his theory 


building design. 


ciples 
he has de- 
signed the airplane hangar shown in 
the sketches, in 


structural elements that. in combina- 


which are utilized 
tion, embody the tension-compression 
principle of a suspension bridge. 


Mr. Irvin 


who has applied for a 





patent on his construction—calls this 
new type of building “bomb-resis 
tant.” meaning that in event of 


build S 
itselt 


because ot the 


bomb hit. damage to the 


contents and to the structure 


would be minimized 
light weight and flexible character of 
As shown, the 


is ot steel with a cl 


the construction. 
tire structure 
span of over 300 ft.—-an area suitabl 
among other uses for airplane manu 
facture. In place of usual framing 
the design employs a series of spring: 
equipped hinged bents support 

wire ropes which assume a catenar) 
eurve and form a base for a one and 
one-half inch covering of light-w« sht 
roofing that includes insulation and 


built-up surfacing. 


Side walls are enclosed with meta 
siding—though other light-weight 
materials could be used—and 


‘ 


lighting without dangerous refle 
is achieved through angular ins illa 
tion of windows. 
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wacter of Toilet partitions make or mar a toilet room environment. Design and materials determine the 
1, the degree in which toilet partitions enhance the interior of a toilet room. Sanymetal “Porcena” 
th a cleat (porcelain enamel finish) Toilet Compartments impart dignity, refinement and cheerfulness, and 


a suitable elevate the toilet room environment into keeping with other appointments of the building. 
ine manu 
| framing Sanymetal ‘’Porcena” Toilet Compartments are fabricated of the ageless and fadeless material, 


of spring: porcelain enamel. Porcelain enamel is a glass-hard, stainless material that always looks new, 
upporting does not absorb odors, is moisture-proof and rust-proof, and resists the corroding nature of 
1 catenary ordinary acids. The glistening porcelain enamel finish can be 
— < wiped clean as easily as any glass-smooth surface, thereby 


zht-w | insuring a high standard of sanitation. 
ation an CHOOSE rrow 


Sanymetal Normandie Type Toilet Compartments, illustrated, THESE ) Treas ied 
with meta as well as each of the other four types of Sanymetal Toilet cea ies Se ae 
ght-weig! Compartments, embody the results of 25 years of experience 7M 4 rma smn ate 
= a in making over 50,000 toilet compartment installations. Ask eee =a 
sia Reatell the Sanymetal representative in your city to help you ee 

plan suitable toilet room environments for any type of building. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. + 1689 URBANA ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 






FOR A FULL DESCRIPTION OF ALL FIVE TYPES, REFER TO SANYMETAL SECTION 20/22 IN SWEET’S FOR 1941 


Sanymetad our AND OFFICE PARTITIONS 








THE LEGAL SIDE OF ARCHITECTURE 





THE ARCHITECT'S RIGHT TO PAYMENT . . . 


By NATHAN YOUNG 


LAST MONTH we discussed the Archi- 
tect’s right to payment for services as 
affected by stipulations not to exceed 
a predetermined maximum cost and 
by conditions precedent, such as own- 
ers satisfaction. Let us continue our 
discussion by a consideration of what 
is known to lawyers as anticipatory 
breach of contract. 

Assume that an owner has com- 
missioned an Architect to draw plans 
and specifications for a building; and 
that after the Architect has partly 
performed, the owner decides to 
abandon the project, and directs the 
Architect to discontinue work. What, 
now, are the rights of the parties? 
May the owner at his sole option ter- 
minate the contract? May the Archi- 
tect, insisting upon total performance 
by the owner, complete his work, and 
sue for the full amount of the con- 
tract? 

The owner by discontinuing work 
breaches his contract with the Archi- 
tect and must respond to him in dam- 
ages. The Architect, however, must 
minimize the damages by immediate- 
ly stopping work. But, for the own- 
er’s breach of contract, the Architect 
may recover from the owner the rea- 
sonable value of the work actually 
performed plus the profit which he 
would have made had he been per- 
mitted to complete. For work per- 
formed after the owner’s notice to 
stop, the Architect may recover noth- 


ing. 
Promptness a duty ‘ 


Among the Architect’s duties is 
that of promptness in delivery of 
plans, specifications, and working 
drawings. In Edwards v. Hall, a 
Pennsylvania case, the court held that 
for delay in such deliveries the Archi- 
tect is liable in damages which may 
be offset against payments due him. 

“The owner,” said the court, “could 


Part Il 


not very well hire another person to 
finish the work. He is practically in 
the power of the Architect and simply 
because the owner accepts and uses 
delayed plans and working drawings 
to complete a structure, this does not 
deprive him of his claim against the 
Architect. nor does he waive any 
right thereby. These failures are not 
to be excused because the owner does 
not complain.” 

Payment for extra work is another 
important consideration. If an Archi- 
tect. at the request of his client, the 
owner, performs extra work such as 
revising plans and specifications, is 
payment for such extra work neces- 
sarily measured by the terms of the 
main contract? 


Payment for extra work 


In Sterling Engineering and Con- 
struction Co. v. Berg. a Wisconsin 
case. it appears that the Architect 
agreed to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a three-story building. His 
compensation was one per cent of the 
cost. Later the owner requested him 
to revise the plans to provide for a 
four-story building. No agreement 
was made with reference to compen- 
sation for the extra work. The own- 
er insisted that the Architect receive 
one per cent of the additional cost. 
The Architect claimed that a reason- 
able value of the extra work was two 
per cent for preparation of plans and 
specifications, and three per cent for 
superintendence. 

The court held that “the contract 
compensation for the three-story 
building does not measure the com- 
pensation he should receive for the 
extra labor and that the (trial) court 
properly allowed him the reasonable 
value thereof as shown by the evi- 
dence. 

From whom may the Architect seek 
compensation often raises an interest- 


ing problem. Liability for the prepa- 
ration of plans and _ specifications 
must be based upon a contractual ob- 
ligation. In other words it must be 
shown that the alleged obligor ex- 
pressly or impliedly agreed to pay. 

In Green v. Messing, a recent New 
York case, the plaintiff Architect 
sought payment for services rendered 

not from the corporate owner of 
the premises which had engaged his 
services, but from an individual who 
indirectly benefited from the con- 
struction of a building on the vacant 
land. 


Defendant must obligate himself 


“While it is true.” said the court. 
“that plaintiffs (Architect’s) — evi- 
dence tended to show that the de- 
fendant was to benefit by virtue of 
the services rendered by the plain- 
tiffs, nevertheless they would not be 
entitled to recover without proof that 
the defendant personally obligated 
himself expressly or impliedly. Mere 
benefit from or even use of the plans 
would not suffice.” 


Reasonable value 


In the absence of an express agree- 
ment fixing the Architect’s fee, the 
latter must establish the reasonable 
value of his services in the event that 
he resorts to a law suit to collect. 
What factors enter into the determi- 
nation of the reasonable value? 

First and most important is the 
time spent by the Architect in the 
performance of his work. It is im- 
portant therefore that the Architect 
maintain careful records of time con- 
sumed by himself and his assistants 
during the progress of the work. 

Another important item is evidence 
as to what other Architects would 
charge for the same work in the same 
locality. In some jurisdictions stand- 
ard charges for architectural work 
may be controlling. This is particu- 
larly true where the owner was aware 
of such standard charges when the 
work was originally undertaken. 
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LET’S KEEP COOL! 


lf our American way of life 

is to survive, every industry 

must work in close coopera- 

tion with the industries that 

serve it and, in turn, with the 
iustries it serves during 

this period of peak demand 
goods. 


A rush for materials is very 
much like a run on a bank 

nd can be equally dan- 
Jerous unless cool heads 
inalyze and plan. 


REPUBLIC TONCAN IRON | 


Boston Court House Protected by 


Nag alge 


We, in Republic, are doing 
just that-analyzing the orders 
we receive and planning our 
production, so that our greatly 
enlarged blast furnace, elec- 
tric furnace and rolling mill 
facilities can be as helpful 
as possible to the greatest 
number of buyers in serving 
America’s urgent need for 
steel—first line of national 
defense. 


OM 


/} PRESIDENT 


@ For the city’s staid architec- 
tural triumphs of past genera- 
tions, the new Boston Court 
House provides a background 
strikingly modern. Not only is 


it modern in appearance, but in | 


materials, too. Thirty-eight tons 
of Toncan* Iron Pipe make up 
the plumbing system, the down- 
spouts and the waste lines. 
@ Toncan Iron is an alloy iron 
containing molybdenum and 
twice as much copper as the best 
copper-bearing steel. In service 
it shows the highest rust-resis- 
tance of the ferrous materials in 
its price class. @ Write Toncan 
Iron Pipe into your specifica- 
tions when dealing with clients 
who expect long service life 
and low repair and maintenance 
costs on piping installations. 


See Sweet's 27/3 or write for Booklet 
333 giving all the reasons why this 
alloy iron is the best pipe service 
insurance any building can have. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION » CULVERT DIVISION + NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION * UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION * TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


An alloy of refined open-hearth iron, copper and molybdenum—that grows old slowly 


: 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE: Selected Writings 1894-1940. 
Edited by Frederick Gutheim. New 
York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941. 
xviii, 271 pp., 8/2 by 8!/2 in. $3.50 

\ WIDE WORLD of artists and profane 

alike greets any light on Frank 'loyd 

Wright: and this. the first of three 

books announced for public ation this 

vear. has been eagerly awaited. as are 
now the other two: A second edition 
of the Autobiography to include the 
last decade. and “In the Nature of 
Materials.” a description and discus- 
sion of F. L. W.’s buildings by Hen- 
rv Russell Hitchcock. Indeed a fourth 
ought soon to find a publisher if it 
has not already done so: a Harvard 
doctoral dissertation dealing in detail 
with Wright's work before 1910. by 

Grant Carpenter Manson. 

The present work is one of a type 
appearing usually decades or even 
centuries after the death of the sub- 
ject; and we are fortunate in its be- 
ing available while Mr. Wright is 
still vigorous and active, and even 
capable of changing some of his 
opinions and expressing himself cate- 
frankly 


and even lloydly 


gorically and and rightly 
for the temporari- 
ly definitive life and interpretation 
due about half a century hence. We 
shall be still more fortunate in having 
at hand this work in the late fall. by 
which time Professor Hitchcock’s ac- 
count of nearly 200 Wright commis- 
sions, completed or under construc- 
tion, and the autobiography up to 
date will have better prepared both 
disciples and the laity for the present 
collection; and Mr. Gutheim has had 
that in mind in adopting the chrono- 
logical order here followed. Organi- 
zation of the material by this or that 
aspect of architectural thought and 
work would have simplified it for 
most readers. 
Possibly the 
ahead of its time. It is a question 
whether 


book is somew hat 


lectures, 
sandwiched between frequent articles 
which repeat their ideas, will find 
attentive readers. or whether readers 
will read the memoranda by title and 


notes for early 


proceed to the next published article 


from catalogs and journals—includ- 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
which published about one-fourth of 
the items in the list of “Published 
Writings.” 


ing the 


THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN. 


By Maitland Graves, New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1941. xvi, 292 pp., 7 by 103% in. 
Illustrated: tables, diagrams, color 
charts, etc. $3.50 
\ BOOK distinctive for the clearness 
and convincingness with which it 
analyzes essentials and principles of 
visual art. 
Using illustrations ranging from 
classical Greece to modern advertis- 
ing display photographs. it outlines 
ideals and criteria. avoiding the neo- 
“pathetic fallacy” but using freely 
and happily parallels from other arts, 
for example. music—graphic. “fro- 
zen. choreographic et al.—and in- 
terestingly complementing the run- 
biblio- 
graphical, explanatory or parenthetic. 
The work is an outgrowth of Mr. 


ning prose with footnotes. 


Graves’ course in color and design at 
Pratt Institute and will perhaps be 
used mainly by students. But the lay- 
man will enjoy the crisp precision of 
the text and the definiteness of the 
diagrams and other illustrations as 


well as some of the exercises. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNI- 
VERSITY: A Yearbook. [3th edition. 
New York, American School Publishing 
Corporation. 625 pp., 8!/4 by II in. 
Illustrated. 

UNDER the editorship of Harold S. 

Buttenheim. editor of the American 

City. and with the advice of an edi- 

torial board of architects and edu- 

cators. appears this revision of an 
established work. including over two 
score articles on design. construction. 
equipment, utilization, and mainte- 
nance of educational buildings and 
grounds. While the scope of the work 
is wide. there is emphasis on more 
modern aspects such as the com- 
munity school, and on planning the 
secondary school plant for commu- 


nity use. as well as newer develop- 


Compiled by ELISABETH COIT, AIA 


ments in equipment for physical edu- 
cation, laboratory, shop, cafeteria, 
and dormitory planning, classroom 
seating and so on. Lists of college, 
university and other educational ofh- 
cers and a classified index to manu- 
facturers” products and serviees for 
buildings make this a 
useful book. although in the List of 


Architects for Educational Buildings 


educational 


there are omissions regrettable even 
in a list which does not claim to be 


( omprehensive. 


YOUR HOUSE AND MINE. By Geoffrey 
Boumphrey. New York, W. W. Norton 
1941. 253 pp., 5'/2 by 83% in., illus. $4.50 

AGAINST a simple background on the 

early development of shelter, the au- 

thor of several books on human in- 
stitutions—-roads, ships, houses—here 
makes an uncommonly good picture 
future of the 
Lucid. compact prose and 


of the present and 
house. 
nearly 200 photographs. often ar- 
ranged in pairs to illustrate a point 
of contrast, carry the reader on from 
swamp and Iron Age camp to garden 
necessarily 


cities and tomorrows 


wider town and country planning. 
To a sympathetic consideration of 
the successive shelter problems of a 
changing civilization piquancy is giv- 
en by the judicial evaluation of how 


those problems have been solved. 


American Figureheads and_ Their 
Carvers. By Pauline A. Pinckney. New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1940. 223 pp. 
7'/2 by 10 in. Illustrated. $4.00 


THis Book, the first to present the 
art of the American shipearver, spans 
about 150 years. from the record of 
a carving of 1720 in Kittery, Maine. 
to the decline of cutwater decoration 
in the latter part of the 19th century. 

About 80 photographs show carv- 
ings both quaint and powerful. 
among them a charming figure at- 
tributed to Samuel McIntire. The 
book is further illustrated by draw- 
ings. a number of them from Navy 
drafts. 
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Coal Tar Pitch Lasts because 

@ it Can resist water. Water lving 

in low spots on roofs has ruined 

many a roof... but coal tar pitch 

can resist this so well that water 

is actually pumped up to Koppers 

Coal Tar Pitch Roofs to cool the 
buildings. 


Coal Tar Pitch Lasts because 

e it can heal small breaks. If 

vibration, settlement of the build- 

ing, etc. causes small breaks in 

vour roofing surface, those breaks 

will heal themselves, if your roof 
is coal tar pitch. 


KOPPERS COAL TAR PITCH ROOFING AND 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


Some roofs 
going on now 


will last 20-30- 


40 years... 


and some won't 


The past is the best guide to 
the future. The records from the 
past show that one type of roofing 
accounts for most of the records 
for long service life among built- 
up roofs . . . the records of 20-30 
or even 40 years. That one type of 
roofing is Coal Tar Pitch. Why do 
Coal Tar Pitch Roofs last? There 


are three principal reasons: 


Coal Tar Pitch Lasts because 

e its slag or gravel surface pro- 
tects it from the sun, hail and 
wind damage. The heat transmis- 
sion coefficient of a built-up roof 
without slag or gravel has been 


measured at 2% times that of a 


slag or gravel surfaced roof. 


WATERPROOFING 


TAR AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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KOPPERS COMPANY, 
321 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please send me copies of these folders 


Your Name 





“Roofing Specifications” “‘Where to Use Pressure- 
“‘Water-cooled Roofs” 


0 “Steep Roofs of Coal 
Tar Pitch” 


] “‘Roofing Bonds” 


Treated Timber 


“*How to Measure Depth 
of Penetration in Pres- 
sure-treated Timber’ 


“Waterproofing ‘*Pressure-treated Poles 
Specifications’ 


“Painting of Creosoted 


] ‘‘Dampproofing , ' 
Specifications” Wood 


“Tar-base Paints’ “Creosote” 


] “Waterproofing and 
Dampproofing 
Waterworks’ 


] “Creosote-Coal Tar 
Solutions” 


‘Waterproofing and ‘Disinfectants’ 
Gasproofing Sewage 
Disposal Plants’ “Paving with Tarmac 











CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANS. By Joseph 

Hudnut. Magazine of Art. Washington, 

D. C., April 1941, pp. 169-173. Illus. 
Apropos of the National Gallery of 
Art, comes this review of the theory 
of a universal architecture, of an 
ideal beauty realized by the Greeks 
and Romans, which forces each gen- 





REVIEWS OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


eration to imitate classic master- 
pieces: The peristyled Pennsylvania 
Railroad Terminal; the prodigious 
steps and peristyle of the library 
which “crushed the Harvard Yard”; 
the Metropolitan 


arches. columns, vestibule; Philadel- 


Museum’s | steps, 


phia with its museum on a mountain 
top; the National Gallery of Art, with 
10 granite steps, portico, stupendous 


That's why I'm Putting in 


SISALKRAFT 





— It effectively seals walls and floors against the passage 
of air, dust and moisture for the life of the building. 


— Has the TOUGHNESS to assure applications without tears, 
rips and punctures — in spite of rough, fast handling and 


wind whipping. 


— and because it goes on the building with less labor and 
less waste. SISALKRAFT costs no more, applied, than flimsy 
building papers. SISALKRAFT is the one BEST building paper, 
and it belongs in every home | design. 


Give your client a sample of SISALKRAFT to handle. He'll 
appreciate its obvious quality and protection — and your 


wisdom in putting it in his home. 


Let us supply you with samples and full information. Write. 


The SISALKRAFT Co., 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 


New York 





San Francisco 
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doorway disdainful of human ants. 
central rotunda columns 

“seducing the visitor with expense 
and weight,” but contributing noth- 
ing to the function of a museum. 
which is an invitation to voyage, to 
provide a window through which we 
hear the music of other times. 

The seduction which such a theol- 
ogy of architecture exercises over 
minds prepared by much of yester- 
year’s architectural education is en- 
tirely understood by Dean Hudnut; 
he confesses that the mind of the 
P.R.R. is beyond his reach, as is that 
of the great leaders of American in- 
dustry and progress who turn for ex- 
pression to pale temples of an imagi- 
nary Greece. 

The “prevailing style” of Wash- 
ington has been suggested as an ex- 
planation. But thousands of years 
separate the Egyptian Washington 
Monument via the Doric Lincoln 
Memorial from the Georgian White 
House, while there are nine different 
styles in the Triangle and nineteen 
face the Mall. from the Folger Li- 
brary to the Heights of Arlington 
and the National Gallery itself is a 
compound of at least three. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT AND THE 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. By Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock. Art Bulletin. New 
York, March 1941, pp. 73-77. Illustrated 

AN EXPLANATION of some of the rea- 

sons why Wright “is not as well 

known as he is famous.” by the au- 
thor of the forthcoming book. “In 
the Nature of Materials,” on build- 
ings of Frank Lloyd Wright. The rea- 
sons are chiefly: Difficulty of seeing. 
by most dwellers in the eastern states. 
any considerable amount of Wrights 

50 years’ widely distributed work. 

consistently original; inadequacy ol 

diagrams or photographs to make in 

telligible work so unfamiliar; the pre 
ponderance of perspective sketches 
and semi-working drawings both in 
this exhibition and in most writings 
by and about Wright over photo 
graphs and plans especially prepared 
for reproduction or museum display 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. Cheam, Su 
rey, England. January-February 194! 
Wirth total destruction of the print- 
ing plant of Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
known to us mainly as the Kings 
Printer. perished plates, photographs, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Architects: McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, New York. 
Consulting Engineers: (Plumbing, Heating 
and Ventilating) TENNEY & OHMES, New 
York. Plumbing and Heating Contractors: 
Cc. H. CRONIN, INC., Boston. 





Main steam headers from two 150 h.p. boilers 
which are equipped and set up for class demon- 


stration during actual service. 
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Detail of main steam header installation, showing placing of Jenkins Iron 
Body Gate and Globe Valves, and Bronze Globe Valves. 
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New $1,250,000 Waterman Memorial, 
University of Vermont, Burlington 


Designed primarily as an administrative center, this new $1,250,000 Water- 
man Memorial building on the University of Vermont Campus will also 
house a number of activities now occupying much needed space in other 
buildings. It will be one of the largest, best appointed and most modern 
educational units in New England. 


Although no special problems were involved in planning the plumbing 
and heating installations, the equipment and layout conform to the best 
and most modern practice, since this plant will be used for observation 
and test by the engineering classes. 


Student engineers will have an opportunity to see in service a wide variety 
of Jenkins Valves, from giant Iron Body Gates to tiny Bronze Globe 
Valves. As usual, prompt delivery of all Jenkins valves was obtained from 
a reliable local supply house. Another example of the slogan—“‘In Valves. 
Jenkins Gives You Everything”. 
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Detail of boiler feed pump installation, showing steam supply and return, 
feed water supply and discharge connection with appropriate use of 
Jenkins Iron Body and Bronze Globe, Gate and Swing Check Valves. 
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paper stock. manuscripts, records 


and most of the printed January 
number of our most esteemed con- 
temporary. After four days’ hose- 
playing among the ruins there were 
discovered, however, in the basement. 
practically undamaged some sheets 
for the Januarv number, and these. 





AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 


Unit Heoters 
Cooling Coils 
Heating Coils 
Comfort Coolers 
Air Conditioning Units 
Railroad Car Heating Convectors 
Thermostatic Expension Valves 
and other products 





AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 


@ World's largest independent 
manufacturer of radiators for 
stondard factory equipment on 
millions of automobiles and 
trucks. Also automobile heater 
cores, aircraft engine and oil 
cooling equipment, etc. 


REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


Commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment, Finned Coils, Unit Coolers, 
Condensers, Valves, Ice Cube 
Makers, Water Coolers, etc. 





augmented by a new printing to 
make up the edition, appear with the 
February number as a joint January- 
February Review, with format un- 
changed, paper well matched. and 
only a short article to explain the 
facts of the delay and of the slight 
dating 


Variation in (some sheets 


bearing January and some January- 
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FEDDERS MANUFACTURING CO.,BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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February headings) which — will 

doubtless form one of the biblio- 

graphical curiosities of the war. 

EMPIRE STATE ARCHITECT. Vol. |, No. |. 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 1941 

With an editorial board including 

James William Kideney, president of 

the New York State Association of 

Architects and a member of the Buf- 

falo Chapter of AIA, appears this 

spare, vigorous young addition to 
the family of our contemporaries, to 
represent the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Architects. Ine. 
Announcements of the new = con- 
stituent organization, the Mid-Hud- 
son Valley Architectural Society with 

Myron S. Teller president. reports of 

the Association’s Legislative Commit- 

tee’s activities and of its December 

Convention, discussion of some legal 

pitfalls and of the need of radio pub- 

licity for architecture occupy this 
number's well packed pages. 

THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND 
ART CRITICISM. No. |. New York 
The Philosophical Library. Spring, 1941. 
April 

ARCHITECTS who looked forward to 
a discussion of the long-heralded 
first number of the Journal with its 
promise of a philosophical handling 
of “Architectural Arts in the Soviet 
Union” were only somewhat consoled 
when, as a substitute. the architec- 
tural article in the first table of con- 
tents was “New Forms in Canadian 
Architecture.” only to find that a 
third editorial decision had appro- 
priated the expected pages for book 
reviews. Two further quarterly num- 
bers possible within the calendar 
year may satisfy anticipation. 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. Journal of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada. April 1941. 
Vol. 18, No. 4 

THIs is a special Quebec number pre- 

pared by the Architectural Associa- 

tion of the Province of Quebec. In- 
cluded in a wide variety of buildings, 
largely modern, are some examples 
of old buildings important because of 
historic value, of inherent beauty. ot 
because they are peculiar to the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. “Recent Work in the 

Laurentians” shows the expansion of 

the summer camp into winter sports 

homes—whether frame, squared los 
or otherwise—with the necessary inn: 
and ski lodges. 
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RICHMOND H. SHREVE, elected president 


He NEED for professional service 
which only architects can render in 
the national defense program, and 
post-war problems of the building in- 
dustry chiefly concerned 400 mem- 
bers, delegates and guests of the 
American Institute of Architects at 
its 73rd annual convention, which 
opened at Yosemite National Park. 
Calif... May 17. and closed May 2] 
at Los Angeles. 

A resolution of immediate signifi- 
cance adopted by the Institute called 
for the appointment by the president 
of the Institute of a national chair- 
man for civilian protection, with pow- 
er to co-ordinate existing agencies 
and to set up a nationwide organiza- 
tion of the profession for service to 
the country. 

The Institute also went on record 
gainst a trend which has developed 

1 the construction industry, wherein 
gencies have assumed the profession- 
| functions of architects and engi- 
ers, Creation of a national housing 
suncil was advocated, to determine 
ie location, planning and manage- 
ent of all multiple-unit housing in 
hich government has an interest. 
Richmond H. Shreve of New York 
is elected president to succeed 
‘win Bergstrom. Officers reelected 


were: Walter MacCornack. dean of 
M.I.T. School of Architecture, vice- 
president; Charles T. Ingham, Pitts- 
and John R. Fu- 


gard, Chicago, treasurer. 


burgh, secretary: 


Regional directors were named as 
follows: C. Julian Oberwarth. Frank- 
fort. Ky., Great Lakes District: Har- 
lan Thomas, Seattle. Wash.. Western 
Mountain District: and Frederic A. 


Fletcher, Baltimore. Md.. Middle 


Atlantic District. Matthew W. Del 
Gaudio of New York was elected 
State Association Director. 

The keynote address prepared by 
Mr. Bergstrom, who was unable to 
attend the meeting because of work 
on which he is engaged for the War 
Department, was delivered by Clair 
W. Ditchy of Detroit, who presided. 
Mr. Bergstrom said: 

“The world continues in increas- 
ing turmoil. Nations are engaged in 
war for aggrandizement and for pro- 
tection from aggrandizement; to es- 
tablish one ideology of government 
and to maintain another ideology. 
Cities are being destroyed; men. 
women, and children are being har- 
assed and killed in increasing num- 
bers every day. Our life savings and 
our energies are being lavished on 
the production of powder and arms 


| 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD - JUNE 1941, 


CONVENTION 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK and LOS ANGELES 
MAY 17 to MAY 21 


and the means of using them effec- 
tively. 

“The architects are vitally affected 
by these disturbances. The normal 
tenor of their practices is completely 
upset and they are engaged almost 
entirely in the planning of buildings 
for war. They realize fully the neces- 
sity of doing the things which the 
defense program calls for. and it af.- 





succeeding EDWIN BERGSTROM 
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fords them a field wherein they can. 
and do, render a notably patriotic 
service. But they find it difficult to 
adjust themselves to the loss of all 
sense of value in a program in 
which everything must be sacrificed 
to speed. They also find it difficult to 
adjust themselves quickly to the mag- 
nitude of a program that comprises 
somewhat more than 200.000 struc- 
tures and wherein the simplest ele- 
ment of planning multiplies into an 
astonishing volume, and an unused 
area of 10 square feet in one of the 
army cantonment buildings causes a 
waste of more than $250,000 in the 


construction program, for instance. 


Fine service of planning profession 
“The architectural profession has 
responded freely and wholly to the 
demands of the defense program. Ar- 
chitects have given a great deal of 
money and personal service for the 
development of the questionnaires 
which are proving so useful in the 
selection of architects for the defense 
projects. Architects are planning the 
far-flung Atlantic bases which guard 
our continental area. They have 
planned many structures for the Navy 
and the Army. They have planned 
factories to produce the facilities of 
war, warehouses in which the facili- 
ties will be stored, shops in which 
they will be repaired, housing for 
the Army and the Navy personnel 
and for the workers in the defense 
factories and the scores of other 
buildings comprised in the defense 
program. They 
offices into the field and expanded 


have moved their 
their facilities to keep their perform- 
ances ahead of the contractors who 
produced the 200,000 buildings with- 
in a period of a few months. The 
architects and the other planning pro- 
fessions have done a fine service for 
their country under extremely un- 
usual and difficult circumstances. 

“It has been unfortunate that there 
have not been enough defense jobs 
so that every architect might plan at 
least one of them. It has been equally 
unfortunate that all of the federal 
agencies have not seen eye to eye on 
the policy of employing architects 
and others of the planning profes- 
sions to develop their planning pro- 
grams. 

“The major endeavors of the In- 
stitute and its officers during the last 
8 months have been directed to 
solidifying the interests of the Gov- 
ernment in the profession by making 
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it increasingly conscious of the im- 
portance of the services that archi- 
tects can render it, and to impress 
the profession with the necessity of 


rendering its services competently. 


Government relying on services 


“There is not the slightest question 
that much of this objective has been 
achieved, and that government is re- 
lying more and more on the services 
that architects can give it. The con- 
stant and untiring efforts of your 
representatives in Washington have 
achieved a result for the profession 
hitherto not approached in’ govern- 
ment services. an achievement worth 
far more than all of the time and 
money lavished on it. 

“Early this year. your President. 
with the President of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. the im- 
mediate Past-President of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
and the President of the 


Society of 


(American 
Landscape Architects. 
the War Depart- 


ment to assist in the selection and 


were selected by 


planning of the sites for new camps 
and plants, and in the planning of its 
buildings. These men were asked to 
do this because the department he- 
came convinced that the planning 
professions they represented had 
something to contribute to the 1941 
program that had been lacking in 
the previous program. They have 
worked every day and long into the 
nights in the discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities. They have built up 
competent staffs of consultants and 
departmental heads, calling in archi- 
tects. engineers and landscape archi- 
tects from private practice. All of 
them are there for the period of the 
emergency, and have agreed to re- 
main so long as their services are 
useful to the government during that 
period. This coalition of a govern- 
mental department with the profes- 


sions is a notable achievement. 


Long struggle ahead 


“There is no evidence that we can 
expect to revert soon to our normal 
functioning and ways of life, and the 
profession should prepare itself to ac- 
cept the long struggle that seems 
ahead. It may mean a permanent 
rather than a temporary readjust- 
ment for us, and certainly our nor- 
mal practices will continue to be dis- 
arranged for a long time and we 
must adjust ourselves for that even- 


tuality. We will remain dependent 
mainly on government commissions 
and employment for our subsistence, 
and we must accept these commis- 
sions and perform them with com- 
plete competence.” 

Mr. Bergstrom sketched the recent 
growth of the Institute. 

“Its corporate membership has 
“The 


associates of chapters have almost 


held its own well.” he said. 


tripled in number. The state associa- 
tion members. which were five in 
number two years ago, now number 
21, with a combined membership of 
more than 5.400 members. of whom 
at least 4.000 are non-Institute mem- 
bers. More than half the architects of 
the United States are now under the 
aegis of the Institute.” 


Plimpton speaks 

Emphasis on the challenge that 
faces architects in undertaking the 
America marked 
1. Plimpton, Presi- 
dent of Producers’ Council. and 
Thomas S. Holden, President of F. 
W. Dodge Corporation and Editorial 
Director of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


job of rebuilding 
addresses by F. 


“Every element in the building in- 
dustry has a vital stake in a com- 
prehensive rebuilding program.” Mr. 
Plimpton asserted. “All will now 
work together to formulate a pro- 
gram so challenging in its objectives 
that it will command thoughtful at- 
tention and support of all industry 
and business. and of those in Wash- 
ington who are so greatly concerned 
with what may happen when_ the 
present emergency is ended. 

“If this nation can provide twenty 
billion a year for defense it can more 
clearly provide twenty billion a year 
for rebuilding and revamping its 
physical plant. If it has the courage 
to face realities, it can forestall any 
precipitous slump when our produc 
tive facilities and manpower can be 
released from defense. 

“The construction industry, which 
this year will probably account for 
one-sixth of the national income and 
which is increasing at a greater rat 
than the average of all industries. i- 
at a point where its very existenc: 
depends upon militant action.” 


Holden tells statistical situation 
Mr. Holden sketched the curren 
statistical situation of the buildin 
industry and discussed important fa: 
tors in emergency defense activitic 


(Continued ’ Pade 114) 
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RAYMOND LOEWY, Designer ¢ STARRETT & VAN VLEC 
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MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND 
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OUTSTANDING among the satellite units opened in recent years by large city depart- 
ment stores is this striking new shop for women’s and children’s apparel and 
accessories—Lord & Taylor’s first suburban branch. For any architect concerned 
with a store, display or merchandising design problem, the shop offers fresh solu- 
tions all along the line. Located in a sizable suburban town, the store is within 
easy driving distance from several others. Relatively few patrons, however, will be 
casual passers-by; by far the greater number will arrive by car. Hence the con- 
ventional scheme of show windows to attract pedestrians has been discarded in favor 
of a design wherein the entire building is the eye-catching attraction: the whole 
selling area of the main floor may be glimpsed from the boulevard through the front 
window walls; and the attractive, landscaped parking area is an invitation to stop. 
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STORE COVERS 58,000 sq. ft. of floor area. Because 

1 sloping site—a change in grade of approximately 18 

ft. each of the selling arenas is, in fact, a ground floor 
The lower level may be entered directly from the side 
street, by an outside walk and stair at the front of the 
building, or by an interior stairway. The penthouse —at 
present housing only air conditioning equipment — allows 
for future expansion. Lawns, gardens, terraces, flowered 
walks, built-in planting tubs and the handsomely land 
scaped parking area are an integral part of the design 
The approach to the store from the boulevard front curves 
to a concave glass-enclosed vestibule. Huge clear windows 
at the left both open up the view of the store to the outside 
and furnish daylighting within; the vertical windows in the 
fieldstone portion at right accent the design and at night 


become spotlighted display points for manikins. Since auto 


traffic will account for a great many patrons, the parking 


area entrance is quite as important as the others. In_ the 
angle of the building at this point, large window areas 
overlook a pleasant lawn and garden. The building founda 
tion rests on a sand and gravel bottom with structural 
supports bearing on spread footings. Superstructure con 
sists of a reinforced concrete frame and long-span pal 


GARDEN AND PARKING AREA 


floor construction. Wall materials are brick and fieldstone 
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FLOOR-PLAN LAYOUTS are a noteworthy combination 
of two frequently opposed store-planning theories 
open planning wherein all goods are grouped within a 
single large selling area, and the idea of independent 
departments in which various types of merchandise 
are handled separately. Individual departments exist, 
but they are set off—-not shielded—from the main 
floor by low partitions of varying shapes that form 
separate selling alcoves and by changes in decorative 
treatment. 

A whimsical dance-program theme distinguishes 
the Intimate Apparel Shop. In the Millinery Shop, 
red accents occur both on mirror frames and in 
the chair upholstery. The Young New Yorker Shop 
has sentimental wall decorations of doves and flowers 
painted in pastel tints. Walls of the Shoe Shop ar: 
surfaced in a rose-patterned wallpaper. To set off 
the Sports Clothes area, a trompe loeil mural on 
the concave wall transforms wall display cases into 
tents at a country fair; the triple mirror into a ticket 
booth. Wall cases for dresses line the whole west 
wall, except at the north end, where an enormous 
window forms a daylight selling area. All of these 
elements are harmonious, however, and are in 
tegrated by the all-over gray-taupe carpet, selling 
counters and cabinets of gray-finished oak, the free 
standing display cases set up on molded bronze legs. 
and the row of plastic and bronze chandeliers. In 
back of each department are the necessary stock. 
sewing and fitting rooms. Around the stair well 
leading to the lower floor is a heavy glass balustrade. 
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LOWER FLOOR 


Like the main floor, the lower level, de 
veted to children’s clothes and a_ beauty 
salon, is laid out in an informal open plan, 
with specialty shops centering on perimeter 
alcoves. At the foot of the stairs is a semi 
circular counter unit with a pierced screen 
in back for display. Boys’ clothes and fur 
nishings occupy the north end of the floor 
Backgrounds are of red plaster and gray 
oak paneling. At the left of the stairway. 
along the east wall, are shops for girls of 
different ages. In the Younger Crowd 
Shop, the chair backs are decorated with 
painted hair ribbons. On the south wall is 
the Infants Shop——“a little bit of heaven” 

done out in pink and blue, with a blue 
sky and white clouds painted both on 
background and side walls and up onto 
the ceiling. The counter is surfaced in 
blue rubber with white painted stars. Quite 
distinct from the sales floor is the exotic 
beauty parlor, at the south end of the area 
Manicure tables are set against a curved 
wall which shields the hair-dressing tables 
from general view. In the blue-green rub 
ber tile floor are insets of clever saving 
about women by famous men. In back « 
this area is a series of fully equipped 
treatment) rooms. Offtee space. service 
and employees’ rooms and an inside 


trucking platform border the public area 
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| LIGHTING 


Both floors have an unusual amount of daylighting from the many windows. In addition, there 





is generous ceiling and indirect light at varying levels. Ceiling fixtures throughout (except for 
the main-floor chandeliers) are flush, recessed units. These are laid out on regular spacing with 
sprinker outlets and air-conditioning vents. Cove lighting in a dropped ceiling unit throws light 
up against plain overhead surfaces. Counter display cases and the side wall hang-rod cases contain 
fluorescent combinations. Key merchandising areas are spotlighted. In the Beauty Salon, circular 
flush ceiling fixtures distribute warm, flattering light on the manicure and_ hair-dressing tables. 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Air conditioning is store wide, with complete temperature and humidity control. Ceiling dis 
tributing vents are set in series to form a pattern with the lighting fixtures and = structural 
columns. All ducts are concealed in the dropped ceiling and in the cove units. Exhaust grills 
in the walls above the Intimate Apparel Shop are fashioned like bird cages and serve for display 
as well. The air conditioning machinery is housed in the penthouse. To supplement the system 
for constant heat control, radiators are installed at strategic points. 


CASES AND COUNTERS 


The freestanding sales and display cases are a flexible combination of units. The display cases, 
mounted on bronze legs, alternate with the counters, are slightly higher and are never used 
for selling. Sales counter tops,are surfaced with rubber. Special eye-level display cases are 
built in the walls of both the mafn-floor shoe shop and the under-stair wall alongside the children’s 
shoe shop on the lower level. Wall dress cases and the fitting rooms are finished in a high-gloss 
lacquer, in a series of harmonious pastel tints. 


FITTING ROOM (Note folding partition) 
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‘ECK DESK built into enameled steel column casing SECTION OF COUNTER showing 





SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, GREENSBORO, N. C. CHARLES C. HARTMANN, 
ARCHITECT. An entire new 
27-ft. height of an old-school Italian Renaissance banking room. On the 
new upper level are departmental offices. On the main floor, shown here. 
work areas are arranged around the perimeter of the rectangular floor 


floor was introduced in the middle of the 


space. Introduction of air-conditioning ducts indicated the regular pattern 
of enclosing ceiling beams, which form coffers. The entire ceiling area is 
surfaced with acoustical tile. Fluorescent tubing in 4-ft. lengths. mounted 
in each coffer, provides 75 foot-candles at desk height. The columns are 
cased in enamel-finished steel: floors are rubber tile. In place of teller 
stalls. individual rolltop compartments (see section) are provided at 
intervals in the uninterrupted counter. 


teller’s rolltop compartment 
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1. ARCHITECTS AND DOCTOR'S OFFICES COMBINED 


DE LAPPE BUILDING, MODESTO, CALIF. 
RUSSELL GUERNE DE LAPPE, ARCHITECT. . 


Representative of an increasing trend 


toward construction of small profes- i 
sional office buildings within commu- DRALTING 
nity areas which they directly serve is " 


this building for the use of the archi- 
tect and a_ physician-surgeon. The 


re 
combined-use plan provides complete TREAT 
facilities for each of the offices: vet the 





areas function independently.  Al- 
though essentially a frame and stucco 
structure. a number of finish materials = 
have been introduced. A ferro-enamel 





dado surmounts a base course of 
faience tile: trim is of stainless steel. 





The block enc losing the doctor’s con- 


_4 [me 
sultation room combines stainless steel 


with tile and glass block panels. >_—— 


OFFICE BUILDINGS vw 


2. OFFICES FOR A PHYSICTAN-SURGEON 


OFFICE OF DR. C. LARIMORE PERRY, MIAMI, FLORIDA. RUS- 
SELL T. PANCOAST, ARCHITECT. Located outside the city’s 
main business district. these offices for a physician-surgeon 








i 














are readily accessible both to near-by patients and those 






arriving by auto from a wide surrounding residential area. 






Walls facing the street are of unpainted slump brick; rear 
walls are of stuccoed and painted concrete block. Interior 
partitions are of studs finished with building board. treated 
for sound deadening. The roof is surfaced with white 
shing!« tile. 









The building is air conditioned. 





OFFICE 


The three operating-room win 
dows indicate the — building's 
function but do not detract fron 
its domestie character. Seale of 


the furniture chosen for the pul 
lic areas is such that rooms of 
mintmum dime nsions have al 


Photos by Harold A. Berla 
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3. DENTAL OFFICE BUILDING : 


WAITING 
OFFICES OF DR. GEORGE STRAUSSBERG, SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. OFFICE 
ARTHUR N. STARIN, ARCHITECT. Virginia B. Starin, Interior 


Decorator. In this building, designed to harmonize with the 
residential area in which it is located, two dentists occupy the 
corner operating rooms, the one between being used for emer- 
gency patients. From a central location, the receptionist has 
control of all main rooms. In the basement kitchenette, lunches 


are prepared; the recreation room is for the owner's use. 
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4. NEIGHBORHOOD MEDICAL BUILDING 


Ls 


OFFICE BUILDING FOR DR. WILLIAM W. REICH, BERKELEY, CALIF. MILLER & WARNECKE, 
ARCHITECTS. This compact building. planned around a central reception room, 
houses the offices of seven doctors. Ample off-the-street parking is provided at the 
rear. By joint use of certain facilities and equipment, practitioners and patients are 
mutually benefited. Location of the building within easy access of an extensive 
residential neighborhood is yet another instance of the trend toward decentralization. 
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| FOR A MONASTERY 


THE CONVENTUAL CHURCH OF ST. MARY AND ST. JOHN, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 
This church. attached to the mother house of the Society 
of Saint John the Evangelist (see plot plan) serves as 
the community chapel and is in no sense a parish church. 
Hence, the ante-chapel, available to the public. is rela- 
tively small. and the main floot space is devoted to the 


monastic choir and sanctuary. There is a crypt under the 


whole church. Exterior of the building is of warm-toned 
seam-face granite with buff limestone trim. Light-gray 
granite. left with a natural split face. is used for interior 
wall surfaces. window jambs, etc.: interior cut stone is 
of limestone. Floors throughout are paved green slate 
in the ante-chapel: marble in the choir and sanctuary. 
All roofs are covered with slate. The high altar (see 
next page! is constructed of black marble with a front 
panel of variegated green. The baldachino over the altar 
is of red levanto and fleur-de-peche marble. The choir. 
furnished with simple stalls of English oak, is separated 
from the ante-chapel by a marble parapet and a wrought- 
iron screen (see photo at right h. 
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MONASTERY CHURCH: CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS (continued) 
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SECTION AT SHOE CABINET 





1. J. R. DAVIDSON, Designer 


THIS COMBINED DRESSING ROOM AND BATH is completely furnished with built-in 
equipment. Since the function of a dressing room is to provide not only space for 
dressing but space for storage, the furnishings consist almost entirely of cupboards, 
drawers and wardrobes. The combined dressing table and chest of drawers is of wood, 
painted eggshell color, topped with Chinese red polished plastic material. Walls are 
finished in synthetic-surfaced composition board, with polished aluminum trim. 
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DRESSING TABLE AND ADJOINING WALL 
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RESIDENTIAL DETAILS + BUILT-IN FURNITURE 
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2. HOOTON and TIMPSON, Architects 


COPPER 
BACKED 


MIRROR WAL DROBE 


A BUILT-IN DRESSING TABLE flanked on either side | “al ott | einen tae 
by storage units of various types. The table consists | 
merely of a row of drawers surfaced in birch, with 
a copper-backed mirror set in the recess formed by 
the wardrobes on either side. Construction is simple; 
all woodwork is birch. Drawer fronts are stained 
and finished with flat varnish. 


ELEVATION 
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3. RAPHAEL $. SORIANO, Designer 


THIS RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH UNIT is integrated 
with a storage shelf for records, a lamp, and a couch. 
The loud speaker for the radio and phonograph is 
nearby (see inset). The heavy glass panel which 
covers the radio and phonograph slides back in a 
groove under the record storage shelf. Controls for 
electric switches are built into the top of the shelf. 
All wood is magnolia wood. The couch is uphol- 
stered in olive green; carpet is solid sand color, 
draperies light lemon yellow desert cloth. 
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LOUDSPEAKER UNIT 
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4. QUIN HILL, Designer 


THIS COMPACT CLOSET provides storage for china, 
glassware and linen. The closet is recessed into the 
wall and hinges are concealed, so that the doors, 
when closed, form a flush surface with the wall. This 
repeats the treatment of the living room, off which 
the dining alcove opens. The mahogany woodwork 
has a natural finish, plaster walls are sandfinished 
and painted rose beige; ceiling is the same color as 


walls, but lighter. 
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Credits for all illustrations, pps. 61-80, appear on p. 118 
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by TURPIN C. BANNISTER* 


IT is a strange yet understandable para- 
dox that American men and women, 
increasingly confronted by catastrophic 
world events, have experienced a resur- 
gent interest in the origin, development, 
and present character of their own cul- 
tural tradition. In the field of architec- 
ture this new interest is evidenced both 
by a marked expansion historical 
studies which are slowly disclosing the 
immensely significant American con- 
tributions to modern design and tech- 
nique, and by a strong reaffirmation of 
those local preferences in materials, 
functional solutions, and aesthetic 
forms which express so vividly the rich 
variety of American regionalism. 

In the past, extravagant enthusiasm 
for great historic buildings, newly re- 
vealed by archaeologist or art historian, 
has too often led architects to repeat 
superficial stylistic details in order to 
recapture antique vitality. Today, the 
modern architect, concerned with 
archaeological correctness chiefly when 
restoring some worthy historic monu- 
ment, asks that architectural history 
perform the greatly expanded function 
of enriching his understanding of the 
many urgent contemporary problems 
facing him. He wants to know some- 
thing of the evolution of various build- 
ing types. He seeks acquaintance with 
the structural and aesthetic qualities of 
the several building materials and 
structural systems. He desires to investi- 


*In additi io 
tecture at 
Banniste; 


m to being Associate Professor of Archi- 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Mr. 
in is editor of the new Journal of the 
erican Institute of Architectural Historians 


gate different methods of spatial organ- 
ization and decorative media. He asks 
how outstanding architectural person- 
alities of the past have approached the 
eternal problems of creative design and 
of practical construction. 

It is, therefore, appropriate that the 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD should signal- 
ize its half-century of chronicling 
American architecture by emphasizing 
again the absorbing story of growth 
and invention which carries us from 
conservative colonial craftsman to mod- 
ern professional technician. Inaugurat- 
ing a series which will ultimately focus 
on each region of the United States, the 
present survey of Northeastern states 
deals chiefly with the three great met- 
ropolitan centers, Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. Space permits cita- 
tion of only those structures which sym- 
bolize outstanding architectural trends; 
but this should not be taken to indicate 
any lack of appreciation for many 
important architects and_ buildings, 
whether “fashionable” or “vernacular.” 
Nor need momentary concentration in 
this region blind us to important con- 
tributions made in other areas. 

Nevertheless, the remarkable role of 
the Northeastern States in the develop- 
ment of modern American architecture 
can hardly be over-emphasized. Here 
were established those theocratic colon- 
ists whose austere meetinghouses and 
spacious village greens still command 
our admiration. Here grew those teem- 
ing seaports whose merchant shippers 
filled their ample mansions with tro- 
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phies of London and Hongkong. Here 
arose those busy mills to nurture 
Yankee ingenuity and impose an indus- 
trial economy over generations to come. 
Here, on the threshold of Europe, 
revolutionary ideas and ideals im- 
pinged, were experimented with, and 
were often translated into new and more 
practical forms. Here, a dense and 
varied population, a stimulating cli- 
mate, rich resources, and youthful elan 
combined to produce that active, prag- 
matic, and restless individualism which 
so often typifies America. 

To summarize but a few contribu- 
tions, New England can cite her system 
of timber framing, her public schools, 
her meetinghouses, her factories and 
their structural refinements to prevent 
loss by fire. New York pioneered in 
metal skeleton construction, in com- 
mercial structures, and in both urban 
and suburban housing. Philadelphia 
points with pride to her precocious 
leadership in civic and institutional 
building, to her imposing financial 
structures, and to a remarkable series 
of public works. 

Thus the long record of architectural 
progress which our subsequent pages 
reveal can be evaluated only partially 
in terms of aesthetic style. Its most 
potent inspiration for the modern archi- 
tect lies in a long record of energetic 
development of new structural mater- 
ials, the solution of new functional 
types, and an amazing revolution in the 
construction process itself. Here it can 
claim a leadership second to none, 
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(1) Plans show more com- 
fort: one-room cottage; 
two-story, four-room 
house, then lean-to added 


(2) “English wigwam," Salem, Mass. 1630 type recon- 
structed. Rush mats and bark-covered sapling skeleton 





(3) Downing House, Salem, Mass. 1640. A unique 
survival of medieval England's picturesque carpentry 


mean 


(5) “Scotch'’ House, Saugus, Mass. Two-story front block 


N CLAY MORTAR ~ 7 \ 
built in 1651 for Cromwell's prisoners sent to work bog iron. aki: acta extey \ 


Typical heavy-timber frame (6), brick-filled and clapboarded; 
framed overhang; pilastered chimney. Lean-to added later 





(4) Harvard College, 1638-42; reconstruction. First in an 
English colony, "too gorgeous for a Wilderness, yet too 
. .. for a College,” its green timber soon decayed 


NEW ENGLAND.... 
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PURITAN PRIMITIVE 


Despite inhospitable soil and climate, Pilgrim and 
Purjtan soon demonstrated that relentless toil and 
perseverance could establish self-supporting com- 
munities in the new world. By 1640 the “great 
migration” of east-county dissenters, fleeing the 
onerous repressions of Charles I, contributed 
16,000 to New England alone. By 1650 this region 
had over half of all American colonists, and out 
from the mother-towns of Plymouth, Salem, Boston 
spread compact villages, clearing new fields and 
erecting new democratic theocracies. 

Soon small-scale agriculture was outranked by 
ship building, fishing, shipping, and trading. Eng- 
land, preoccupied with her own internal problems, 
exercised only nominal control until the indepen- 
dent temper of the colony, its flagrant disregard of 
maritime trade restrictions, and its persecution of 
Quakers and Anglicans, coupled with royal desire 
for administrative reorganization, led to resistance 
against the crown. 

With forests everywhere at hand, it was to be 
expected that the first permanent dwellings, replac- 
ing the temporary “English wigwams,” should be 
timber-framed following the late medieval tradition 
of East Anglia. Even east-county clapboards sur- 
vived to shield soft-burned brick nogging from bit 
ter winter frosts. Enormous _fireplace-chimneys 
radiated warmth and served as anchors when Nor’- 
easters blew. 

Dominating village and green, a simple austere 
meetinghouse accommodated community activities 
until resources permitted the erection of church, 
town-hall, and school. 
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BURGERS AND PATROONS 
In 1624 and 1625, the Dutch West India Company 
and | established Fort Orange (Albany) and New Am- 
and sterdam to tap the lucrative western fur trade. In 
— contrast to New England settlements, these Dutch 
great communities were slow to advance beyond the status 
the of trading posts whose chief function was to supply 
puted directors with dividends. More enlightened was the 
oo policy of Kiliaen Van Rensselaer who in 1630 
| se opened his enormous manor to colonists from many 
oOsto 


lands. Not until 1653 was a third settlement made 
, at Wiltwyck (Kingston), followed in 1662 by 


Schenectady. 


do by The inept administration of the West India Com- 
Eng- pany, insisting on almost feudal tenure, imposing 

lems, heavy taxes, and shirking all social responsibilities, 
lepen- alienated tenants, clergy and Van Rensselaers alike. 
ard of When the British fleet appeared off New Amsterdam 
ion of in 1664, Governor Stuyvesant could rally no resis- 
desire tance to oppose them. Wisely the English governors 
stance of New York won Dutch support by such respect 
for Dutch institutions, language and customs that 

to be these survived for generations. 

replac- As in New England, Dutch builders used much 
uld be hewn and sawed timber, framing their houses in a 
adition similar medieval manner. In early structures rough 
ds = clapboards enclosed the wall; but soon kilns were 
om bit opened, and the frames of town houses were cov- 
mney ered with a type of brick veneer. Stepped gables, 
n Nor- thatched roofs, wrought-iron beam anchors, and the 
inevitable entrance stoop completed their medieval 

austere ; flavor. Hardly any change followed British domina- 
tivities i tion, and, indeed, the introduction of octagonal 
church, Reformed churches proved continuing Netherlandish 

influences, 


eke Sotho 
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N. Y., 1668. Typical Albany farmhouse — brick veneer held to 
timber frame by wrought-iron anchors (8), steep gable (dor- 
mers later), divided door, stoop, shutters, grain door to garret 
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(9) Typical four-bay 
farmhouse built 1723 by 
Jan Bries, SE of Albany. 


Originallean-togone 





(10) Dutch Reformed 
Church, Bergen, N. J., 
1680. Windmill reduction 


of Renaissance central plans 


(11) New Amsterdam, 1650. Within fort were stone church 
(1642), Governor's house, barracks, and jail. Modest brick 
houses face Strand with its wooden wharf and crane 


(12) Parsonage, Albany 
N. Y., 1657. This comfort- 
able three-story-and-garret 
brick townhouse with step- 
ped-gable facade follows 
closely bourgeois urban 
dwellings of Holland. Rec- 
ords show Domine Shaats 
imported brick, woodwork, 
tile, and irons along with 
church bell and pulpit 














































(17) South Meeting House, Boston, 1729 
= symbolizes the close relation between Puritan : 
state and church. From its high pulpit, focus 
of a hierarchy of pews and double galleries 
poured both theology and oratory. Here = 
—= Franklin was baptized; Whitefield preached 
= the Great Awakening; and hence went a 
famous tea-party. In style, architect Robert : 
Twelve maintained a severity broken only by 
a steepled tower 


IN NEW SWEDEN 


(13, 14) Dominating the Delaware for 17 years 
(1638-55), Swedes built warm houses in their 
native log construction, which, spread along the 
forested frontier by Germans and Scotch-lrish, 
eventually became the log-cabin symbol of the 
American pioneer's self-reliance. To the 1654 
one-room Mortonson House, Prospect Park (SW 
Philadelphia), a second was added in 1698 across 
an open "“dog-run” (enclosed 1806). Fine-hewn 
four-inch planks needed no chinking 
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IN NEW ENGLAND 


15, 16) Throughout the colonies, and in New 

ngland especially during King Philip's War, : — p wD 
stockaded blockhouses a arrison houses serv- a (18) Jabez Wilder House, Hingham, Mass. Main block, 1690. Modest story-end-e-#” BF 
ed as defense against attack, but only inciden- Pasi tec type found in all colonies. Gable, gambrel, or nautical "rainbow" give root inte’ By 
tally as dwellings. The William Damme Garrison eth ; 
House, Dover, N. H., built c. 1675, reveals typi- 
cal eee wee od en or, vr at th 
corners, still unma y later shingles or cla ae ri 
board. After 1690 in Maine and Ba Hen. : ARCHITECTURAL RE cone Bune : 
shire, log houses became common, and log jails : 
bal ids 
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(20) Following long English tradition, Yankee vil- 
slages show a uniform concern for open space and 
order. At Wiscasset, Maine, incorporated in 1760, 
the square common was planted in a grid to provide 
church, courthouse, and houses with shaded vistas 
\ = /—_. 



























(19) Salem, Mass., about 1765. Prosperous new Georgian brick man- J 
sion beside early |8th century clapboarded courthouse and sheds 
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GEORGIAN YANKEES 


Forcen by the lack of fertile soil, accessible markets, 











and staple produce to turn to the sea, Yankee mer- 
chants defied British restrictions to gain consider- 
able profit transporting the products of other colo- 
nies, and developing the West Indian and African 
trade. Mercantile interests slowly transcended old 
religious isolationism. Jealous of any circumscrip- ‘ 
tion of their independence, the colonists blocked } 
the royal governor at every turn; but not until the | 
Franco-British Seven Years’ War (1756-63) did 
England effectively restrain New England trade. 
This irreconcilable conflict of interests, climaxed by 
the Sugar and Stamp Acts, led directly to revolution. 

Architecturally, commercial prosperity encour- 
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aged the construction of more ample domestic, relig- 
ious and public buildings. Although timber and 
clapboard continued to be the dominant material, 
brick occurred more and more frequently. Immi- 
grant craftsmen trained abroad and local mechanics 
using illustrated builders’ handbooks dressed these 
structures in the elegant costumes of Georgian Lon- 
don. When professional talent was wholly lacking, 
amateur designers applied the academic formule. 
At first, forms basically seventeenth century were 





simply overlaid with the new ornament; but grad- (21) Major John Vassall House, 
ually the whole structure was organized according Cambridge, Mass., 1759. i 
t J: all cadiliilaile i iain iia: ail Though structurally conserva- 
oO ¢ assi al princip es o BE ometric order, symme try, tive, this spacious dwelling uses b 
gracious scale and dignified repose. Interior trim, a full academic repertoire, r 
stairs, and paneling were richly detailed and im- oe ” 0 Leggs gg te } 
. : . ee ecTin avilion, ric cornice, 
ported furnishings evidenced the rising standard of leaks Gluten and hip-roof LJ + — 4 
comfort. with balustraded deck 
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(22) Winslow House, Marshfield, Mass., 1699. Unpainted (23) Facade, Royall House, Medford, (24) Hutchinson House, Boston, c. 1690. Academic 
B '7th century stylified by hip-roof, quoins and cornice Mass., applied c. 1735 to Usher salt-box brick facade with stone pilasters (added 17487) 
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1700-1780 NEW YOBh.... 





(29) Market Street (Broadway), Albany, N. Y., in 1805. Half-Gothic Dutch 
shops and church (1714) elbow half-Georgian houses and market (1704) 
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(25) St. Paul's Chapel, New York, 1764, James McBean, 
architect. Inspired by Gibbs' Georgian St. Martin's 


MERCHANTS AND MANOR LORDS 


Unper British administration, New York Dutchmen 
accomplished the agricultural conquest of the rich 
Hudson valley; but, in contrast to prosperous New 
England and Pennsylvania, progress was slower. 
The manorial system of leasing land did not attract 







new immigrants, nor did it foster independent in- 





dustry. Iroquois resistance to encroachment, and 
threats of French attacks blocked northern and west- 


. ‘Qiktneneseet - “ 
—. 
i . 
b ern expansion. 
a Dutch buildings up the Hudson were usually 
modest story-and-a-half cottages, a few of timber, 
some around Albany of brick, but most, in the 


(26) Johnson Hall, Johnstown, N. Y., 1761. Georgian home and middle reaches, of split stone. Prosperous farmers 
stone blockhouse of Sir Wm. Johnson, a Royal Commissioner 


afforded larger quarters, two rooms deep, and in 
time adopted the English gambrel to reduce the 
resultant roof height. Some of their heavy-timbered 
barns with wagon doors in the gable end are still 





in use. 

Georgian spaciousness and order arrived without 
delay in New York City; but in the valley they ' 
penetrated slowly and were largely confined to the : 
few great manor houses of the landed proprietors. t 
Paneling, hardware, and furnishings in some in- c 
stances were direct importations. In turn, these ( 
stylistic pace makers occasionally inspired refine- i 
ments of the common Dutch idiom with charming s 
results both in domestic and religious structures. 0 
Palladianism, however, was almost wholly absent N 

(27) Abraham DePeyster House, Beacon, N. Y., c. 1750. Typical even in city churches, with the Jumel Mansion’s two- . 
Dutch story-and-a-half in brick on stone basement. Georgian detail story portico unique along the Atlantic seaboard. b 
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(28) Hasbrouck and Frere Houses, New Paltz, N. Y., c. 1700. Two of —- 
the six typical Ulster County stone houses along Huguenot Street (30, 31) Just afte 
vests sent many continental immigrants to New York. 


Major John Schmidt's House, Germonds, 1735, with its 
Flemish “flying gutter," and the Palatine Lutheran Church, 
Caughnawaga (Fonda), 1763, form architectural evidence 
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(32) State House, Philadelphia, 1732-35. Edmund Woolley, chief car- (33) P Penn's Plan, Philadelphia, 1682, Thomas Holme, surveyor. A 
penter and probable designer. An expanded palace inspired by Gibbs very early comprehensive plan. Grid with five squares. Later modified 
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GOOD WORKS AMONG THE QUAKERS 






































wer. In 1664 the tiny Dutch and Swedish settlements 
tract along the Delaware surrendered, as had New Nether- 
t in- lands, to the deputy of James, Duke of York, brother 
and of Charles II. Active colonization, however, awaited 
west- the transfer of the grant in 1681 to William Penn 
whose Frame of Government, guaranteeing religious 
sally and civil liberty, attracted many Quakers, Mennon- 
nber, ites, Dunkards, Moravians, Scotch-Irish, and Hugue- 
| the nots. Security and tolerance fostered commerce and 
‘mers production, and Philadelphia soon became the larg- 
id in est and richest community in the colonies. The 
e the strong religious and humanitarian character of its . 
bered population gave the city outstanding leadership in (34) City Almshouse and Hospital, Philadelphia, 1760-67. Here, 
> still institutional and philanthropic activities. humanitarian institutions cared for old, poor, sick, orphans, insane 
Pennsylvania’s early buildings reflect its late 
ithout start. No Tudor element survived. Queen Anne’s 
they sturdy simplicity dominated their brick exteriors, 
to the relieved by painted trim and shutters. In German- 
ietors. town, German fondness for stone masonry and win- 
ne in- dow hoods is noticeable. In the twenties, the 
these Georges’ greater elegance appeared promptly to 
refine- inspire State House, municipal and _ institutional 
irming structures, churches, and the expansive mansions 
ctures of Quaker merchants and Philadelphia lawyers. 
absent Nowhere were Palladian precepts more thoroughly 
5 two- applied than in these stately central blocks flanked ; 
board by secondary projecting wings. (35) Mt. Pleasant, Philadelphia, 1762. John Adams called Priva- 


teer MacPherson's home “the most elegant seat in Pennsylvania” 















(37,38) Seekers of religious and political liberty, Dutch 
Mennonites built massive barns with decorative “hexenfoos,” 
and German Seventh-day Baptists housed their ascetic 
Society of the Solitary in Ephrata's wooden cloisters — the 
1741 Saal (House of Prayer) and 1743 Sharon (Sister House) 


(36) “Amstel” House, Newcastle, Del., c. 1728. Quaker 
Georgian, with pedimented gable and robust doorway 
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(40) John Gardner House, Salem, Mass., 1805. Here, Mclintire 
solved a townhouse problem with comfort, convenience, and elegant 
restraint 





(41) Samuel Slater's Spinning Mill, Pawtucket, R. I.; center portion, 
1793. Here water-powered machines began American mass-produc- 
tion 





(42) Neat rows of modest cottages attracted operatives to early 
spinning mills along Rhode Island streams. These were at Fiskeville 
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(39) State House, Boston, 1795-1802. Inspired by Chambers and Gabriel, 
Bulfinch adapted "late Colonial" to a broader scale suitable for public work 











z 
(43) Tontine Crescent, Boston, 1793, a speculation that 
bankrupted Bulfinch and turned him to professional practice 
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(44) Gore Place, Waltham, Mass., 1804. 
Lucid, orderly, neo-classic geometry 
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POST-COLONIAL CLIPPERS 


ALTHOUGH YANKEE SHIPPING suffered severely dur- 
ing the Revolution, the British blockade encouraged 
the establishment of numerous small industries and, 
for a time, revivified local agriculture. With cessa- 
tion of hostilities, New England sloops, denied 
British-controlled ports, sailed to the Orient to win 
fabulous profits. Fishing revived; systematic whal- 
ing was begun. But in 1807, Jefferson’s embargo 
interrupted this prosperity. Yankee ingenuity and 
capital again turned to industry. In 1814 Francis 
Cabot Lowell revolutionized the textile industry by 
introducing his power loom and by organizing, for 
the first time, all cloth-making processes within one 
mill. Fostered by tariff protection after 1816, new 
mills sprang up wherever water power could be 
developed, Rural New Englanders, dissatisfied with 
meager agricultural returns, more and more sought | 
steady wages in bustling seaport or orderly mill 
town, or escaped to the newly opened promised lands . 
of the Genesee and Western Reserve. 

In architectural style, post-revolutionary New Eng- ' 
land at first continued to follow colonial Georgian 
tradition. Prosperous merchants, however, soon de- 
manded more spacious town houses, larger and more 
dignified churches, and more monumental civic 
buildings. These conformed in detail to the latest 
Adam delicacies or Soane abstractions, which were 
ably interpreted by MaclIntire, Salem’s carver 
architect, or that amateur-professional, Bulfinch o! 
Beacon Hill. The new paradigms, publicized by 


e 
Asher Benjamin’s numerous editions, reappeared in _ 
many charming provincial variations along the Con- . 
necticut, in the Berkshires, and wherever Yankee g 


builders emigrated. 
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(47) Porch of "Georgian Gothic" sec- — 
= ond Trinity Church, New York, 1787-90 ul 
= (48) City Hall, New York, 1803-11, owes its Louis XVI grace to emigré-archi- 
796 tect Joseph Mangin, despite claims of McComb, who supervised construction 
THE SUCCESSFUL CONCLUSION of the Revolution 
opened up-state New York to land-speculators and 
the great migration of New Englanders. Bustling 
Yankee villages startled Hudson River Dutchmen or 
dur- served as mileposts along western turnpikes. At 
aged Hudson, Rensselaerville, Skaneateles, and Canan- 
and, daigua, Yankee craftsmen re-created their accus- 
essa- tomed late-Georgian forms, and under Philip Hooker 
nied even solid Dutch Albany received a transformation 
win worthy of its new status as state capital. 
vhal- New York City, largest city of the republic and 
argo for a time its capital, continued its commercial ex- pai Mn oo eed — N. Y., i ate ee of 
° . , ivingston home mas s ' eions 
and pansion interrupted only by the War of 1812. Eco- . ee ae RO SS ee ne 
ancis nomic prosperity revitalized both public and private 
ry by building which gradually modified the colonial 
z, for tradition by reflecting English neo-classicism. Cor- 
n one dial relations with France and the subsequent arrival 
, new of emigré architects introduced a strong continental 
ld be influence. 
| with Prompted by manorial aspirations and yellow- 
ought fever epidemics, many wealthy New York merchants 
/ mill acquired lordly summer villas along the middle 
lands Hudson. To maintain prestige and share new stan- 
dards of comfort, the great proprietors felt obliged 
wy Eng- to remodel or replace outmoded manor houses. That 
orgian prosperity penetrated even more modest homes was 
on de- revealed both in town and country, by more commo- 
1 more dious quarters, higher ceilings, stylish trim, and the (50) Nathan Roberts House, Canastota, N. Y.. 1820. An Adem- 
tee : : esque arcade marks this post-Colonial home of a canal engineer 
civit increasing use of brick. 
latest 
h were 
carver 
nch o! :, 
i (5!) Union College, Schen- 
red by ectady, N. Y., 1813. French 
ared in grand plan" with academic 
ne Con- entramement of neo-classic 
. Pantheon, designed by emi- 
Yankee gré Joseph Jacques Ramee 
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(52) 142-foot brick shot (53) Wernwag's 340-foot Schuylkill Bridge (1812), Graff's Fairmount Waterworks (1819-22), and the Canal (1825) 
tower, 1807—first in U. S. 


BANKING AND POLITICS 


THE SOLID BASIs of commerce, industry, and finance 
which had given Philadelphia such an outstanding 
role in the revolution, continued to sustain its leader- 
ship during the early republic. Although New York 
was now the metropolis, and although Washington 
became the political capital in 1800, Philadelphia 
long remained the national banking capital. Eco- eee ; 3 
. Sica nil ceiliinnsil ottienadl ae (54) President's House, Philadelphia, 1792-97. Pennsyl- 
SES POCes CS CUETN: Sere, See vanian architectural bait to obtain the Federal capital 
in the career of Stephen Girard, doubled state popu- 


lation by 1820. Settlement of central and western 
Pennsylvania began in earnest, focusing attention on 
river and turnpike development, and encouraging 
exploitation of the vast deposits of coal and iron. 
It is not surprising that Philadelphia, the wealth- 
iest city of the new nation, carried out a series of 
unprecedented public works, including bridges, 
water works, hospitals, almshouses, and asylums. A 
new elegance replaced colonial Quaker severity. 
L’Enfant’s marble facade brought Robert Morris to 
bankruptcy; but this rich material before long dec- 
orated the stoops and strings of even middle-class 
row houses. Opportunity for commissions drew to 
the metropolis accomplished architects like Latrobe, 
who introduced the latest stylistic fashions of Europe (55) Central block, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
—Neo-Classic, Greek, and Gothic. Under him devel- phia, added 1800-05. Samuel Rhoads was the architect 
oped the apprentices, Strickland and Graff, the first 
of Philadelphia’s famous line of professional archi- 
tects and engineers. 
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(58) Latrobe's Waterworks, Phila- (57) William Hamilton's Wood- 
delphia, 1799. Frail wooden boil- lands, Philadelphia, neo-classized m wl 
ers and pipes distributed Schuyl- in 1788 by ovals, niches and a (56) Cooke's Folly, Philadelphia, 1796. This ostenta- 
kill germs portico tious pile of shops and dwellings broke its promoter 
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(59) Tremont House, Boston, 1828, Isaiah Rogers, architect. First great modern luxury hotel to introduce rough Americans to lavish public 
rooms, ingratiating service, room-suites, and elaborate mechanical equipment. Renown led to one of first nation-wide architectural practices 


(60) Quincy Market, Boston, 1825, by Parris. Stalls below, ex- 
hibit hall above. Granite Greek revival. Part of $1,000,000 job 


™. 


(61) Bay State Mills, Lawrence, Mass., mid 1840's. Mill, counting 
house, and paternalistic housing in momentary equilibrium 


(62) Woolen Mill, Allendale, R. |., 1822, by Zach- 
ariah Allen, U.S. pioneer in industrial fire prevention 


CULTURE AND COTTON MILLS 


ALTHOUGH THE TURNPIKE and canal mania passed 
New England by, the arrival of cheap western wheat 
on the eastern seaboard spelled the abandonment of 
many submarginal New England farms. Commerce 
and industry henceforth dominated Yankee economy. 
Nantucket and New Bedford whalers hunted two 
oceans to light the nation’s lamps. Sleek Yankee clip- 
pers outsailed all rivals on the seven seas. Factories 
continued to multiply and diversify. 

The impact of this industrial revolution rever- 
berated in every phase of life. To stem the alarming 
exodus to western lands, sweeping political and 
religious reforms were enacted. Labor legislation 
sought to minimize industrial exploitation. In the 
social ferment of the thirties, arose the Humanitarian 
movement, the crusade for temperance and abolition- 
ism, transcendentalism, utopian communism, and 
universal education. In the forties and fifties, the 
Irish invasion added another element of confusion. 

These economic and cultural transformations in- 
evitably posed many architectural problems. The 
increased fire hazards of mill and warehouse pro- 
voked the first steps toward-a comprehensive pro- 
gram of fire-loss prevention. The promotion of large 
industrial enterprises compelled attention to em- 
ployee housing. Growing metropolises demanded 
more adequate architectural equipment. 

Although New England employed the fashionable 
stylistic revivals of the day —Greek, Gothic, and 
Renaissance — as effectively as elsewhere, an incip- 
ient architectural rationalism was voiced by Thoreau 
and Emerson. 









1820-1860 












































(63) Erie Canal Aqueduct, Fort Hunter, N. Y., 1841. Fourteen 
40-foot arches carry towpath and brace piers of timber water 
trough crossing rambunctious Schoharie Creek. Magnificently 
severe cut-limestone forms suggest Soane's Boeotian manner 
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(64) Catskill Mountain House, i823, marked emerging 
interest of Americans in recreation and romantic landscapes 
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(65) New York State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y., 1839-42. 
Superb 48-foot-high Greek Doric portico accents severe 550-ft. 
facade. Provided for patient classification, therapeutic work 
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WITH THE COMPLET E Erie Canal in 1825, 
the Empire State-beeamm the high road and New 
York City the:seabagsf outlet of western trade which 
permanently= asstred their pre-eminent position in 
the national Bconomy. To equip the agricultural 
frontiér, eastefn market towns turned more and more 
to heavy industry and soon rivaled the mills of New 
England and Pennsylvania. 

In the excitement of the new era, New Yorkers 
adopted without reservation both the crisp perfec- 
tions of the Greek revival and the sentimental pic- 
turesqueness of the Gothic. Whether of Sing-Sing 
marble, Trenton limestone, stucco, brick, or Adiron- 
dack timber, the full panoply of these rich historic 
vocabularies was applied in greater or less degree 
and with increasing archaeological accuracy to every 
building type. 

The booming forties saw great canal extension 
and enlargement despite incipient railroad competi- 
tion. Disastrous New York conflagrations provoked 
magnificent engineering achievements: the Croton 
aqueduct, High Bridge, and Bogardus’ early experi- 
ments with cast-iron building construction. The 
exuberant enrichment which this facile plastic ma- 
terial encouraged dispelled the gréwing boredom 
felt for pure, but monotonous, neoclassic surfaces. 

No less important for modern architecture were 
mechanical developments — central heating, water 
supply, plumbing, gas lighting, ventilation, and ele- 
vators. In the field of city planning, the problem of 
low-cost housing was accentuated by the influx of 
Irish and German immigrants, creating congestion 
which led to the public park movement and the 
escape of upper-class commuters to suburban havens. 
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(67) Central Park, New York. Gourlay proposed parks, 1844, backed by Bryantand Irving; A. J. Downing urged this site, 1850; designed and built, 1858-76, 
by Olmstead and Vaux, influenced by Haussmann's Parisian promenade parks. Success inaugurated American park movement and led to modern city planning 
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(68) Crystal Palace, New York, 1853, spawned by London's famous structure. Five years later, 
fire proved in 20 minutes that unprotected iron and glass alone could not prevent destruction 


(69) A more authentic Gothic spirit emerged in Rich- 
ard Upjohn's third Trinity Church, New York, 1838- 


(66) Harper Bros. Plant, New York, 1854, Corlies, architect. After costly fire, Harpers, largest 46. Soon the "Christian style” replaced pagan Greek 


U. S. publishers, demanded maximum fire resistance — incombustible structure of cast-iron 
columns and girders, rolled wrought-iron beams (first in U. S.), brick floor arches, and a 
Bogardus iron front; interiors subdivided by fire walls; stair, hoist, and boilers in court 
73 





1820-1860 PENNSYLVANIA 


(70) Third Street Hall, 1833, hotel 
and first Pennsylvania R. R. terminus 


(71) Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia, 1821- 
35, by Haviland. World-famed experiment in soli- 
tary penitential confinement. Radiating blocks of 
8 x 12 ft. barrel-vaulted cells behind a Castellated 
Gothic wall, “impressive, solemn, and instructive" 


CROSSING THE ALLEGEHENIES 


WHEN TURNPIKES proved an inadequate link with 
central and western Pennsylvania, Philadelphia’s 
capitalists and engineers began the construction of 
canals up Schuylkill, Susquehanna, and Juniata. 
Soon this growing network, fed by tiny gravity rail- 
ways, carried the state’s enormous mineral wealth to 
eastern markets. Steam locomotion encouraged the 
additign of longer tracks, until Erie Canal competi- 
tion finally forced an ingenious co-ordination of 
railroad, canal, river, and inclined plane reaching 
clear to Pittsburgh. By 1852, through rails connected 
east and west. 
The growth of industry was no less dramatic. Cast 
iron production expanded at Pittsburgh and Dan- 
ville; in 1854 rolled wrought iron beams came from ae 
Trenton; in 1855, steel rails were rolled at Johns- 
town’s Cambria Works. Typical of the development 
of heavy industry was the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, established in 1831. . 
In architecture, liberal resources and enlightened 
patronage provided the opportunity for Strickland, 
Haviland and Walter to set a standard in excellence 
of construction and style which made Philadelphia 
the nation’s architectural capital. In prison design, 
Haviland was world-renowned. Latrobe and Strick- 
land propagated the Greek Revival. Prophetic, too. 
was the establishment in 1831 of the first United 
States building-and-loan association, an idea now 
phenomenally represented in Philadelphia by more 
than 7,000 units, and accounting in large part for the 
unusually high proportion of home ownership. 
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(72) Bank of the U. S., Philadelphia, 1817-24, Latrobe and Strick- 
land. Federal finance and Greek portico sanction one another 


(73) First U. S. cast iron facade. 
Bank, Pottsville, 1830, Haviland 


AY Bx aor E (75) Pottsville's cast iron 
= — WaliGaes oe ri : column (1855) to Henry 


, ” _ Clay who won tariff pro- 
(74) Founder's Hall, Girard College, Philadelphia, 1833-47, by Thos. U. Walter. Superb Greek Corinthian colonnade tection for local coal 
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(79) R. M. Copeland's City Plan (first U. S. use of mk 
term) for Boston, 1872, almost regional in scope, * 
preached necessity of creative control of urban growth 
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(76) City Hall, Boston, 1862-65, (77) Harvard's Memorial Hall, 
Bryant and Gilman. Yankee 1871-74, Ware and Van Brunt. Vic- 
Louvre torian "civic" Gothic 


(80) Boston Public Library, 1888-95, McKim, Mead, and White. 
Palace to Yankee faith in knowledge inspired second classic era 
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(81) English-High and Latin School, Boston, 1877, G. A. Clough, 
architect. World's largest free public school used a “German” plan 
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(82) Steam Cotton Mill, Pawtucket, 1881. Heavy-timber “mill con- 
struction,” flat roof, electric light, humidified and sprinklered 


(78) Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston, 1872-77. It estab- 
lished ‘“Richardsonian" as the style of two decades 


EMPIRE STATE COMES OF AGE 


IN THE AFTERMATH of Civil War, New England 
underwent further industrialization. Driven from 
the seas by the inexorable iron steamers of the 
British fleet, and robbed of their whale oil market 
by the discovery of petroleum, maritime capital 
turned again to industry and transportation. Steain- 
powered railroads hauled Pennsylvania coal to the 
new steam-powered urban mills. Wholesale immigra- 
tion solved the problem of cheap labor, but accen- 
tuated already increasing urban congestion. 

Widespread factory construction focused further 
attention on planning for productive efficiency and 
prevention of fire loss. Extraordinary success in the 
latter led, especially after the Boston fire of 1872, to 
similar precautions in every type of modern building. 

Urbanization evoked many instructive projects. 
Boston’s reclamation of the Back Bay swamps which 
blocked southward expansion, her establishment of 
a comprehensive system of metropolitan parks, and 
her magnificent Charles River development were 
symptomatic. The achievement of Copley Square and 
its legal protection were landmarks in American city 
planning. 

In stylistic matters, Boston continued her leader- 
ship. Mansarded French Renaissance, polychromatic 
Ruskinian Gothic, massive Richardsonian Roman- 
esque, and Crammian medievalism were Boston’s 
contribution to national eclecticism. In 1866, Wil- 
liam R. Ware established at M.I.T. the Ecole-inspired 
curriculum of America’s first architectural school, a 
filiation further signalized in the translation by 
Henry Van Brunt, Ware’s partner, of Viollet-le-Duc’s 
prophetic “Discourses on Architecture.” 












1860-1920 





88) St. Thomas’, New York, 1906- (89) Concrete Ward House, Portchester, 
3. Goodhue Gothic at its best N. Y., 1875, used 4,000 bbl. of English cement 





(83) Equitable Life 
ffices, New York, 
1870, Gilman and 
Kendall. First office 


elevators 












(90) State Education Building, Albany, (91) Wright's trail-blazing Lar- 
65 1912, Palmer, Hornbostel and Jones kin Co. Offices, Buffalo, 1904 
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EMPIRE STATE COMES OF AGE 


(84) Singer Building, eraeail NEw YoRrK, stimulated to extraordinary effort to sup- 


New York, 1908, by ia VT a Eo ply the needs of northern armies, emerged from 
Ernest Flagg. "Beaux- hostilities with all the paraphernalia of modern mass 
Arts Baroque” hid this , - ducti hi lab d 
skyscraper's technica aR production — power machinery, wage, labor, and 


progressiveness corporate management. Captains of industry, im- 
patient with mule-paced barges on state-owned 
canals, shifted their patronage to newly integrated 
railroad systems, symbols of dizzy speed, ruthless 
power, and clever finance. The tumultuous metropo- 
lis now became hemispheric capital of finance and 
commerce. 

As the century waned, heavy industry moved west 
to develop Lake Superior ore and follow agricultural 
and railroad markets. Exhaustion of Adirondack 
forests closed Albany’s 4,000 sawmills. In conse- 
quence, New York State enterprise turned to dairy- 
ing, orchards, and such specialized industrial prod- 
ucts as electrical wares, clothing, and photographic 
apparatus. 

From 1865 to 1914, it is amusing to note how 
closely stylistic fashions correlated with building 
booms and Wall Street peaks. Despite the risk of 
— oversimplification, the cast-iron Folk-Baroque and 
(85) Forest Hills, Long Island, (86) New York's old law fire- the Victorianated Gothic of General Grant, the 
1911, Olmstead and Atterbury traps blight tenant and owner brownstone and granite Romanesque accompanying 

- Gold Resumption, and the imperial New-Classicism 
of Corporation Prosperity seem more than casual 
coincidents. Of serious import, however, was the 
refinement of fire-resistant structural systems, the 
perfecting of mechanical and electrical equipment, 
and steady improvement in craftsmanship and con- 
structional organization. 








(87) Alfred T. White's Home Buildings, Brooklyn, 1876-79, Field and 
Son, architects. First block of "model tenements” in greater New York 
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(92) “Main-line" villa, 1869, 
of Penn R. R. Vice-Pres. Alex. 
J. Cassatt, at Bryn Mawr 


(93) Pennsylvania's Broad St. Station, 1880-94, Furness 
& Evans; head office and world's largest terminal 


COAL, STEEL, AND TRANSPORTATION 


In sPITE of the loss of southern markets, Pennsyl- 
vanian industry emerged from the Civil War greatly 
stimulated. Using experience obtained as chief of 
transportation for the Union army, Thomas Scott 
integrated various independent railroads into a uni- 
fied Pennsylvania system. A. J. Cassatt, his assistant 
and successor, carried through tremendous physical 
improvements in trackage, terminals, and equipment. 
Another assistant, Andrew Carnegie, began by re- 
building timber railroad bridges in steel and ended 
by controlling a vast industrial empire. 

With continued growth due to consolidation, im- 
migration, and increasing trade, Philadelphia en- 
tered the lush seventies. Symbolically, July 4, 1874 
saw the beginning of both an ostentatious City. Hall 
and the 180 overripe extravaganzas of the Centennial 
Exposition. Sprawling, middle class residential ex- 
pansion to south and west followed the introduction 
of rapid transit, and paralleled upper class flight to 
suburban estates along the Main-Line. 

Although the appearance, in 1868, of America’s 
first architectural magazine indicated a sustained 
professional vitality, Pennsylvania architects did 
not escape the current eclecticism. Attested by Louis 
Sullivan’s youthful enthusiasm, a few, like Frank 
Furness, achieved, within a fashionable vocabulary, 
powerful and individual building. Symptomatic of 
the century’s turn, many major commissions went 
to nationally known firms outside the boundaries of 
the state, for example, Richardson’s Allegheny 
County Courthouse, McKim’s Girard Trust, Horn- 
bostle’s Carnegie Institute, and Brunner’s Harris- 
burg group. The nation-wide distribution and archi- 
tectural use of Pittsburgh steel and Lehigh cement 
created a similar trend in the structural field. | 
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(94) City Hall, Philadelphia, 1874-87, by John Mac- ' 
Arthur. Civic ambition overwhelmed Penn's Square , 
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(95) Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876. Above, 2!-acre Industrial Hall 
by Pettit and Wilson; below, Gallery of Fine Arts, by Schwarzmann 


(96) Lucy Furnace, 1872, marks Carnegie's and 
Pittsburgh's growing domination in iron and steel 





(97) Yorkship Village, near Camden, N. J., Electus D. Litchfield, 
architect. War industry town planned for U. S. Shipping Board 
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(98) W. K. Hoyt Ski Lodge? Stowe, Vt., 1940, by Royal Barry Wills. 


Vernacular materials acclimate modern forms to New England 





Mass., 1921, Stone and Webster. First high-pressure central station 





(100) Rindge Technical High School, Cambridge, Mass., 1932, 
Ralph Doane. Continues Yankee leadership in technical education 
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(101) Factory, Simonds Saw and Steel Co., Fitchburg, 1930, by 


Austin Co. Pioneer: windowless, super-span controlled-conditions 
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NEW ENGLAND 





(102) Ford House, Lincoln, Mass., 1939, Walter Gropius. Im- 
ported constructivism, in theory strangely akin to Yankee 
technical tradition 


YANKEES DIVERSIFY 


ALTHOUGH New ENGLANp’s textile mills had met 
increasing competition throughout the early twen- 
tieth century, it was only after World War I that her 
production of cotton goods dropped below southern 
yardage. Similar situations faced other Yankee fac- 
tories. In general, industry met the challenge by 
diversification, specialization, and ingenuity. In in- 
dustrial architecture, this trend is seen in the devel- 
opment of windowless, super-span, controlled-con- 
dition factories planned to provide uniformly high 
efficiency through optimum layout and environment. 

Industrial depression encouraged New England 
to take stock of her resources and plan her future on 
a regional scope. The establishment of year-around 
recreational facilities is part of the rehabilitation 
thus developed, and has resulted in many interesting 
architectural projects. The national status which 
many New England educational institutions have 
achieved has produced unprecedented programs of 
university, college, and preparatory school expan- 
sion. 

In general, New England remains faithful to the 
stylistic forms her builders long ago adapted from 
European precedents. Significantly, New England 
leads all other regions in the preservation of historic 
buildings; and a Boston architectural firm restored 
Virginia’s Williamsburg. Despite this apparent con- 
servatism, it is interesting to speculate on what com- 
promise will manifest itself from the fusion of forth- 
right Yankee reticence and austere Lutheran ration- 
alism now being prepared within John Harvard’s 
august yard. 
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(103) Waldorf-Astoria, 1931, Schultz & (104) Rockefell 


BOOM AND AFTERMATH 


For a frenzied decade following World War I, the 
rise and fall of Wall Street’s brokers’ boom obscured 
the basic trends of New York development. In both 
metropolis and up-state village, mounting dissatis- 
faction pressed for amelioration of industrial en- 
vironment, for expanded social services, and more 
worthy communal equipment. The utopian sugges- 
tions of pre-War reformers gave way to discussions 
of practical procedures or even to tentative experi- 
ments. Significant parallels appear in the flood of 
social legislation, in the comprehensive improve- 
ment of public health facilities — recreational, rem- 
edial, or prophylactic, — in the progress of low-cost 
housing, in the initiation of comprehensive programs 
for municipal and regional betterment, and in the 
rise of governmental architectural bureaus. 

The application to architectural design of the 
technique and findings of modern science has in- 
creased enormously the functional and structural 
efficiency of all types of modern buildings. Introduc- 
tion of the principles of industrial management to 
construction operations has made possible incredible 
records in speed and size. In all these fields the 
tremendous resources and demands of New York — 
state and city — have made its contributions funda- 
mental. 

Cosmopolitan in population, culture, and archi- 
tecture, New York has been tardy in formulating 
stylistic synthesis. Every eddy of fashion has de- 
posited its ornamental flotsam. In recent years, how- 
ever, an observing eye discovers more and more 
buildings that express their basic soundness of lay- 
out and structure in a fresh, exciting vocabulary. 
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(109) Radburn, N. J., 1928, C. Stein, and H. Wright. 
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(110) 





er Center, | 


In light, air, and open sp 





931-40, Reinhard & Hof- 
Weaver. Grand Hotel straddles railroad meister; Hood & Fouilhoux; Corbett, Harrison & Mac- 
Murray. Grouped skyscrapers dramatize economics 


(106) New York-Cornell Medical Center, 1932, 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch, & Abbott. Signifi- 
cant complex of hospital, clinic, and school 





(107) Starrett-Lehigh Building, New York, 1931. Cory, — & 
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(105) Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
1939, Goodwin and Stone. Dramatic ab- 
stract style 


Matsui. Cantilever slab allows continuous windaws for factory 
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First to approximate the “neighborhood unit" dubbed these Park Ave. cliff-dwellings as “super slums" 
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(111) Jones Beach, L. I., 1928. Superb unit in un- 
rivalled system of regional parks and parkways 
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1920-1941 


(112) Wright's Falling Water, Bear Run, Pa., 1938. Ro- 
mantic site provokes romantic exploitation of structure 


KEYSTONE WORKSHOPS 


Post-waR Philadelphia has been chiefly occupied 
with problems created by metropolitan congestion. 
Penn’s ancient grid of narrow streets, hopelessly 
inadequate for modern motor traffic, has been sup- 
plemented by a noble Parkway, a bypassing ring, 
and Roosevelt Boulevard. The relocation of the 
Pennsylvania station and the post office, already ac- 
complished, the elimination of Broad Street Station 
and its “Chinese Wall” of track, and other ameliora- 
tive projects will furnish further relief. 

Most Philadelphia buildings of the past two dec- 
ades have aimed to conserve traditional architectural 
values. The Art Museum’s monumental classicism, 
the super-medievalism of Bryn Athyn’s church of 
the New Jerusalem, the picturesque romanticism of 
Pittsburgh’s Cathedral of Learning are typical in 
revealing catholic taste and high technical profi- 
ciency. A more vital re-interpretation of the classical 


tradition is manifest in Paul P. Cret’s anchorages of 


the Camden bridge, his Rodin Museum, and his Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

Pennsylvanians have on occasion experimented 
with more radical expression. Howe and Lescaze, in 
the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society building, 
created interiors of startling freshness. It remained, 
however, for F. L. Wright in “Falling Water” to 
achieve the ultimate apotheosis of Pittsburgh glass 
and steel, Allegheny ledgestone, and Lehigh cement. 
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(113) Streamlined bank and office building, Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society, 1932, by Howe and 


Lescaze 
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(114) Philadelphia-Camden Bridge, 1926, Modje- 
ski & Cret. Pioneer in effective architect-engineer 
teamwork 


(115) Pennsylvania Museum of Art, opened 1928, Zantzinger & Borie, and Trumbauer. Soaring Olympianly above the Parkway's 


mundane buzz, Mt. Morris’ neo-Hellenistic temple, prefaced by superb polychromy, enshrines a catholic cultural treasure-trove 


Credits for all illustrations, pps. 61-80, appear on p. 118 
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NEW SstHOOLS | 


A BUILDING TYPES STUDY 


In the past two years ARCHITECTURAL RECORD has presented 
four studies on school design. In 1939 advanced standards for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were surveyed. In 1940, specialized 
phases—the vocational school and consolidated schools—were dis- 
cussed. These years also saw intense school building activity, partly 
because Federal money was made available; in any event, many 
of the outmoded schools of the country sadly needed replacing. 
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Photos by Joseph W. 


Segregated entrance for community facilities, gymnasium with cork wainscot, complete stage, help integrate school and community 
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ADVANCED CALIFORNIA SCHOOL MEETS LIMITED BUDGET 


ACALANES UNION HIGH SCHOOL, LAFAYETTE, CALIFORNIA. FRANKLIN & KUMP, 
ARCHITECTS. In the Acalanes School most of the advanced principles of school design 
have been successfully applied. The problem presented was difficult. First, access to 
the school is entirely vehicular. Second, the budget was extremely limited yet the 
school district wanted completely modern, even advanced, design and equipment. 
Third, California curricula are never static. Classrooms, activity spaces, administra- 
tive offices, etc., must be highly flexible or they suffer early obsolescence. There 
had to be space for additional classroom units and a future auditorium. Fourth, 
there had to be provision for intensive adult use of classrooms, assembly spaces and 
athletic facilities. Elements most likely to be used by adults during school sessions 
had to be segregated. Large parking areas had to be convenient to all athletic 
facilities. Fifth, in addition to high State standards, the building had to be made 
earthquake-resistant. Sixth, soil conditions offered structural difficulties. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


IN 1939 and 1940 ARCHITECTURAL RECORD'S Build- 
ing Types studies on schools reported numerous 
changes in school design principles which educators 
advocated. In teaching practice there has come to 
be an increasing emphasis upon laboratory methods, 
in even the most static subjects; and the pupil's 
school life is being integrated with the community— 
and vice versa. Also, the past few years have in- 
troduced a need for structural economy, and it has 
been recognized in many parts of the country that 
requirements change so rapidly that the plan must 
be flexible, the entire plant dynamically useful. 























monumental main entrance; 
instead, a 500-ft. open corri- 
dor on the south gives access 
to classroom wings, cafeteria, 
shop and gymnasium. More 
than 9 school buses (present 
requirements) discharge pu- 
pils at loading dock. Areas 
cross-hatched indicate future 
expansion. Open plan permits 
proper orientation and func- 
tional relationships for study, 
work and play, and minimizes 
the noise nuisance. 
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ACALANES UNION HIGH SCHOOL (continued) 
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Photos by Esther Born 
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OUTSIDE CORRIDOR leads to classroom units; sub-corridors to each wing —— 
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EXTERIOR of class unit: At left is a vertical I-beam, part of earthquake bracing CLASSROOM WING 
PARTLY BECAUSE the method of seismic 
bracing demanded, and partly because 
greater flexibility of plan was thereby 
achieved, each classroom wing is an 
open loft space. Dividing partitions of 
plywood were added later and can be 
relocated. Both removable acoustic ceil- 
ing tile and linoleum floor are continu- 
ous over and under partitions. Copper 
convector radiators have individual ther- 
mostatic controls to permit any possible 
arrangement of partitions without un- 
balancing system. Mechanical lines un- 
der floors are readily accessible for 
changes or repairs. With bilateral light- 
ing satisfactory workrooms and offices 
can be located on the corridor wall, an 
even high intensity of light covers the 
entire classroom, and the resulting low 
ceilings in turn lower the plane of arti- 
ficial light in relation to working planes. 





CLASSROOM INTERIOR is bilaterally lighted, has acoustic ceilings 
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IN THE LIBRARY, as in other units, low ceilings and a close relation between outdoors and 
indoors make the scale of the building intimate and human. The use of natural materials and 


—— a warm colors increases this effect. All ceilings are insulated and heat-reducing glass is used to 
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keep room temperatures comfortable in hot weather 


CONSTRUCTION is standardized on a 
4-ft module, used throughout the- -plant. 
This simplifies sash sizes, permits use of 
standard 4-ft. plywood panels and 16-in. 
ceiling tiles, also construction economies. 
Along north walls of class and study units 
are continuous windows 7 ft. 6 in. high. 
Over the unit corridors are clerestories with 
glare-reducing, heat-reducing glass. 10 ft. 
6 in. ceilings reduce building volume and 
heating expense. In excavating, an objec- 
tionable adobe stratum was removed and 
the space beneath units was left open for 
supply lines. Framing for concrete floor 
forms was reused for wall studding. Roof 
is copper; exterior wall, wood frame and 
stucco; interior finish, natural plywood. 
Total cost including site, fees, furnishings 
—$330,000; cost per sq. ft., $3.67. These 
low figures reduce interest on school bonds 
and lower insurance costs. 
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ACALANES UNION HIGH SCHOOL (continued) 

















CAFETERIA is also used for assembly purposes. Plan at right 
shows the outdoor dining spaces provided and area remaining 
for construction of a future assembly hall. This latter space, 
enclosed on four sides, is now available for outdoor gatherings. 
The cafeteria will seat 300 persons and has a completely 
equipped stage. It is located conveniently to the parking area. 
Both cafeteria and shop have flat rigid steel framing. 
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GYMNASIUM (opposite page) has novel construction. It is the 
only unit in the plant built of reinforced concrete and has a 
ribbed arch construction. The interior is surfaced with °4 in. 
plywood. Boys’ and girls’ locker rooms are situated between 
the gymnasium and outdoor facilities. which include a swimming 
pool and basketball courts. 
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EXTERIOR of gymnasium showing girls’ entrance at left. Behind windows at right are a series of offices. Note use of canopies 


DRESSING BM PLATFORM FL CORRIDOR 


SECTION THROUGH GYMNASIUM- BUILDING Ceek- Beaten 


GYMNASIUM is planned for sports requiring large area and has stage CHOIR REHEARSAL backstage in gymnasium 
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CLYDE CENTRAL SCHOOL, CLYDE, NEW 
YORK. CARL C. ADE, ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER, THOMAS LYON WHITE, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECT. The school campus 
has a total area of 49 acres. The details 
of plan and design are the result of 
close collaboration with the New York 
State Department of Education. Note- 
worthy are the inclusion of a music 
room, an industrial arts department, and 
health and dental clinics. 


The school is the result of 20 years of 
increasing flexibility to make it possible 
for any child to follow the studies for 
which he is best suited. Many of the 
facilities provide for exploratory sub- 
jects; while 20 years ago the program 
concentrated on preparation for college. 
it now trains students for the practical 
business of living. Thus, as illustrated 
in the photograph of the shop on the 
opposite page, the practical arts which 
are necessary to life in a rural com- 
munity are studied. 


The school cost approximately $600,- 
000 including equipment and has a ca- 
pacity of 850 students who range from 
kindergarten through high school. 
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DETAIL of main entrance 


Photos by Blair Studio 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENT includes woodworking, metalworking, auto mechanics, ceramics, electrical and other shops 
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CLYDE CENTRAL SCHOOL (continued) 
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and extra-curricular needs 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY is one of three in the CAFETERIA serves also as a community room, has stage, seats 


school; others are children’s and English libraries 150 for public speaking, drama, extra-curricular activities 


GYMNASIUM is convertible into two full gymnasia, one for boys, one for girls, by means of folding partitions 


Photos by Blair Studio 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOULS 


In February 1939, the RECORD presented a study on schools which was in great 
demand. Emphasis was placed upon elimination of artificial barriers between 
grades, upon the greater use of student activity as a means of learning, and 
upon the use of a free type of classroom unit more readily adaptable to modern 
curricula than the more rigid plan which it superseded. 


SE OF PLYWOOD FOR SCHOOLS INVADES NEW ENGLAND 


NEW FAIRFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, NEW 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. SEARS & FOOTE, ARCHI- 
TECTS. In determining type of construction 
the architects found State school authorities 
more concerned with circulation and exit fa- 
cilities for one-story schools than with “fire- 
proof” construction. Hence, plywood was se- 
lected. Upon being assured that plywood 
could be conventionally overcoated, local 
authorities accepted the architects’ recommen- 
dations—on trial. Reports now indicate great 
local satsifaction. In this school was used a 
patented plywood joint, invented by Oscar 
Fisher, which makes erection of plywood in- 
terior finish fool-proof. Cost 20.5 cents cu. ft. 
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NEW FAIRFIELD SCHOOL (continued) 





















IN DESIGN, both architectural and 
educational, the school is well ad- 
vanced. The basic unit, shown on 
the facing page. is a flexible class- 
room in which are included study 
alcoves. small libraries, storage 
closets. work counters with sinks 
and flexible seating arrangements 
which permit the children to or- 
ganize under their own leadership 
while the teacher supervises the 
class without bossing it. Interiors 
of all classrooms are plywood, 
floors are asphalt tile applied di- 
rectly to a concrete slab. Through 
ventilation is assured by the use 
of projected casements and an 
exhaust system which takes used 
air through the coat lockers and 
out to the roof. 


hotos by Gottscho, Rodney McCay Morgan 
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LIBRARY has, like other spaces, acoustically treated ceiling 
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ASSEMBLY ROOM is entirely of plywood with walnut wainscoat and areas above painted OUTSIDE CLASS ZOOM WALL SECTION 
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PYPICAL CLASSROOM At right 


are shown reading aleove and teacher's files 





PLAN OF TYPICAL ASSROOM 





WORKROOM adjoins each classroom 
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IMARY ROOM has bay window for plant space. Sink and drinking fountain are set at child height 
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ARLINGTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, 
OHIO. HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH, ARCHITECT; 
KYLE W. ARMSTRONG, ASSOCIATE. This school 
won the 1940 gold medal of the Architects’ 
Society of Ohio. It is located in a growing sub- 
urban community which has a liberal attitude 
toward progressive educational methods and yet 
is conservative in building tastes. Thus the 
school represents, to an extent, a compromise 
between modern “workshop” planning and the 
traditional 20 x 30 ft., fixed-seat classroom. In 
combining these two points of view the architect 
has provided facilities for flexible educational 
programs within a conservative building budget 
Except for one, all classrooms have project areas 
for use either separately or in conjunction with 
the room. Windows between class and project 
area can be blocked by swinging blackboards 
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KINDERGARTEN 


alse used as project area. Over the project room ts 





has rostrum at south end which is 


baleony for extracurricular activities. Window in ceil 
ing at left permits unobtrusive observation of kinder 


garten activities 


The segregated kindergarten wing not only 
isolates its pupils from those in upper elemen- 
tary grades. but also serves as a community 
activity room. When so used, it can be shut off 
from the rest of the school by corridor gates. 

Classrooms are uniform in size and detail. 
Traditional cloakrooms are eliminated; instead. 
individual lockers open into the classroom. Cen- 
tral heating is obtained from the adjoining high 
school plant. Stairs were located and corridors 
designed to permit expansion on the east and 
north. 

Local stone was used in most exterior walls. 
Interiors are exposed brick and cinder block 
with a minimum of plaster and paint. Trim is of 
vellow pine. The building was designed for a 
nominal capacity of 326 pupils at a construction 
ost of $335 per pupil or $.41 per cu. ft. 
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ROOM, like all others, has acoustic ceiling 
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PRIVATE NEW JERSEY NURSERY SCHOOL SERVES AS MODEL 





THE LITTLE SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. HARDY AND 
GOUBERT, ARCHITECTS. The Little School was founded in 1930 
as a private nursery school to incorporate the most modern 
educational practices. At the same time, the educational pro- 
gram was designed to retain the best features of traditional 
practice. Within 5 years the school had expanded to include 
first. second, and third grades. In 1939 the present building 
was erected. Throughout the curriculum intensive use is made 
of natural outdoor facilities which include lawns. trees and a 
brook. All classrooms open directly on playgrounds. Large 





windows on the south end take advantage of a maximum 





amount of surishine. Each class is provided with a complete Pla 
unit consisting of one large room, an auxiliary room, a coat nee 
room and a toilet. Corridors are equipped with exhibition ing 
cases where children’s nature collections are shown. The small “ee 
library has furniture to accommodate several ages of children. coat 
The music room, on a lower level than the classrooms. takes eXte 
advantage of natural grades to open directly on ground level. 
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NURSERY stHOULS 


tn February 1939 the RECORD reported advanced nursery-school 
planning principles. At almost the same time, the school shown on 
these pages was being erected. Principles enunciated included a 
close integration of outdoor and indoor areas, inclusion of toilets 
in classroom area for smallest children; provision of sleeping facil- 
ities; and provision of workrooms or alcoves, and cost cubicies. 
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Plat left illustrates progressing classroom 
heer year-olds have separate toilet, sleep- 

¢ Ing n, sink and coat cubicles in class- 
roon and 4-year-olds need no sleeping 
roon ain a workroom: 5-vear-olds have a 
Coat ve. Photos: above, workroom; right, 
exter and interior of classrooms 
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NURSERY SCHOOL IN NEW JERSEY (continued) 


Above and at right: Older nursery-school children rest on cots in 
classrooms or on terraces; 2-year olds have a separate sleeping 
room. Below, right: kindergartners (4-year olds) still require aid 
in learning to dress, so coat cubicles open into “classroom. All rooms 
have open storage bins under windows; stool is extended to form 
a work counter. Lower right: music room (playroom) 


NURSERY AND PRIMARY grades are in 
separate parts of the building. In first. 
second and third grades. the basic skills 
of reading, spelling, writing and arith- 
metic are taught. Subject matter is ap- 
propriate to children’s ages. In addi- 
tion to classroom study, where work 
projects are an important part of the 
curriculum, field trips show the chil- 
dren the general setting, transportation. 
business, etc., of the city; and interest 
in nature is stimulated to the advantage 
of studies in the natural sciences. 

Creative work in singing and rhythms 
is emphasized in all groups, and car- 
pentry is an important part of project 
work throughout the school. 

Children eat, work on projects and 
study in groups to learn how to get on 
together; in primary grades, study in 
pairs is also encouraged. Medical atten- 
tion is provided by the public health 
department of the local hospital and an 
advising physician. 
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STADIA: SEATING and EXIT DESIGN—2 


Aisles. Stadia are generally divided into 
sections by transverse aisles. The 
width of these sections, in terms of 
number of seats, varies from 24 to 32 
seats per row. Most common are sec- 
tions 26 or 28 seats wide. 

Aisles adjacent to end walls of grand- 
stand are advantageous if connected di- 
rectly to an entrance, but they are not 
essential. By placing one half section 
against the wall at each end of the 
stand, one less aisle will be required. 

Aisle widths vary, but 3 ft. is most 
widely accepted. This width permits a 
single file in one direction and an 
usher going in the opposite direction. 
Aisle 4 ft. wide will permit two lanes 
of traffic in the same or in opposite 
directions. If there are aisles on both 
sides of an entranceway they need be 
only 2 ft. wide. This width is the mini- 
mum advisable to insure sufficient clear- 
ance against the hazards of clothing 
catching in the seats or. disturbing the 
occupants of the end seats. 

Seat risers more than 9 in. high will 
require an extra step in the aisle. In 
this case make each step riser one-half 
the height of the seat riser, and the step 
tread one-half the width of the seat 
tread. Steps should be full width of the 
aisle. 

Longitudinal aisles, either in front of 
the first row of seats or part way up 
the stand should be avoided since their 
use obstructs the view of spectators 
seated in back of them. However, where 
seats are not reserved, an aisle at the 
entrance level is a considerable con- 
venience to spectators in choosing their 
seats, although it does interfere with 
the view of those already seated. When 
such an aisle is employed part way up 
the stand, sight lines for several rows 
above it should be checked to determine 
the effect of the extra tread width. 


Entrances and Exits. In the small stands 
which do not have entrance through 
vomitories, it is preferable to have en- 
trances from the field level at each 
transverse aisle rather than provide en- 
trances at each end only and a longi- 
tudinal aisle leading to the transverse 
iisles. When the small grandstand is 
built on an embankment, entrance to 
the transverse aisles can be made from 
the rear, either directly, or by means of 
1 longitudinal aisle connected with 
them. 

In larger stadia, entrance is usually 
through vomitories whose widths may 
vary from 4 to 8 feet. A 6-ft. width is 


most common. Standard requirements 
for exits are based on traffic lanes of 
22-in. width. Widths of vomitories and 
passageways should therefore be deter- 
mined with this minimum in mind. 
Handrails extending not more than 3% 
in. from the walls are not considered 
as reducing the effective width. 

Width of exits is specified by most 
building codes in terms of number of 
seats to be handled. For example, if 8 
in. is required for each 100 seats, a sin- 
gle vomitory or exit serving a section 
of 800 seats would require a width of 
64 in. This should be increased to 66 
in. to provide for three 22-in. traffic 
lanes, the rule being to increase the 
width rather than reduce it. 

When seats are not provided with 
back rests, many spectators approach 
the exits by walking over the seats 
rather than in the aisles. In such cases, 
therefore, it is not necessary to have 
the width of the aisles equal to the 
width of the exits, and some codes take 
this into consideration. The code which 
required the width of exits to be 8 in. 
per 100 seats, for instance, permits the 
aisles to be 6 in. per 100 seats. 

The location of vomitories will depend 
upon the contour of the site and the 
size of the particular section to be 
served. Where the section is relatively 
small, the vomitory can be at the same 
level as the entrance, thus avoiding 
ramps or stairs. For larger sections it 
is advisable to place the vomitory part 
way up the stand so that it will be 
served by an aisle below as well as the 
aisle above. In large stadia, a second 
row of vomitories is often provided. 


Stairways and Ramps. The rate of egress 
from stairways and ramps is not con- 
stant, but some authorities consider 30 
persons per minute per 22-in. traffic lane 
about average for stairways, and 37 
persons per minute per 22-in. lane in 
ramps. Other authorities give higher 
rates, in some cases assuming a rate of 
egress of 45 persons per minute per 
traffic lane for both stairways and 
ramps. On this basis, if it were desired 
to exit an entire audience of 10,000 per- 
sons in 5 minutes, a total of 45 lane 
widths would be required for ramps, 
vomitories, stairways or gates. This to- 
tal width should be maintained to the 
outside of stadium and enclosure. 

In designing grandstand stairways, 
common rules are widely used. These re- 
quire that the sum of riser heights and 
tread width, in inches, shall not be less 
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than 1742 nor more than 18; that the 
sum of 2 risers and 1 tread, in inches, 
shall not be less than 24 nor more than 
25; that the product of riser and tread, 
in inches, shall fall between 70 and 75. 
Risers of 6% to 7% in. with treads of 
11 to 10 in. are most commonly used. 
See also American Architect T-SS B16.1.1. 

The capacity of ramps may be con- 
sidered as being between that of stair- 
ways and level passageways. They are 
recommended primarily for greater 
safety rather than for greater capacity. 
Requirements for building exits often 
limit ramp slopes to not more than 1 in 
10 because of the danger of possible 
panic from fire or other cause, but 
since this danger is less in grandstands 
than in buildings, somewhat steeper 
slopes are permissible. Ramps with an 
incline of 1 in 4 have been used, but 
slopes of 1 in 6 to 8 are safer and more 
often used. Ramps are longer than 
stairways of the same height. They are 
particularly suitable for grandstands 
where it is not necessary to make maxi- 
mum use of the space under the deck, 
and in large stadia. 


Walls and Railings. Passage-ways, en- 
trances, back and sides of grandstand 
must have walls or railings for pro- 
tection of spectators. These may con- 
sist of concrete walls or of pipe sections 
anchored to concrete or steel, etc., as 
the case may be. Solid walls in front 
of the first row should not be more 
than 3 ft. high above the lower tread. 
Handrails on enclosed stairways are 
often placed 32 in. above the lip of the 
step. Rails and walls at ends of stand 
and around entrances are usually 3 to 
312 ft. above the front edge of the tread. 
Solid back walls give spectators protec- 
tion against strong winds and are fre- 
quently made higher for this reason. 


Gates and Fences. Entrance gates should 
be so arranged that a single file of per- 
sons entering passes each ticket collec- 
tor, but should also provide quick, un- 
obstructed passage for exit of the 
crowd. Swinging gates are commonly 
employed; sliding gates are also used. 
Size of gate is determined by same 
method employed for determining sizes 
of vomitories, stairs and passages. 

If admission is charged, a fence must 
enclose the entire field. Wire fences are 
used in a number of instances, but they 
do not shut off view to people on the 
outside; hence solid walls of concrete 
or other material are often employed. 
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ALTEINATE AISLE ARZANGEMENT 


an ee ALTERNATE ARRANGEMENT OF AISLES 


SCHEME A REQUIRE ONE LESS AT VOMITORIES AND STAII4s 


(NOT TO SCALE) 


AISLE THAN SCHEME B. BOTH 
ARRANGEMENTS PERMIT CON NOTE THE LOCATION OF EXPANSION JOINTS THIS DERMITS THE WALLS ABOUND 
STIAUCTION OF ADDITIONAL THE VOMITOBIES TO BE CARRIED ON THE DECK WHILE BAMDS AND STAIRS 
SECTIONS ARE SELF-SUPDORTING AND FREE FROM THE BEMAINDER OF THE STRUCTURE 
PROVIDE EX 
STEP FORK BISE A Ww t 
M > 18% E EA 





BASE WIDTH ON 


THAFFIC LANES }— SEATS WIDE 
(MAIN AISLE) OF 28 SEATS 


7Z6& OR 78 EA 
72" MIN., ALLOWING 1] MOST COMMON 
&* PER 100 PERSONS ! - 1 
3 OR 4FT WIDTH [4 | 


MOST COMMON || 


t t 
| — Wi! ( A 
1] | 
RAMP SLOPE | Last 
LIN. TO 4IN. MINIMUM | 
{INTO GIN. OR BIN. IS oe 
BETTER es ee eS |] ee ae 
RISERS b%2" TO 7¥2" 1] pea oe 
TREADS II" TO 10" RVioWAr sare, OF 
OWING 8" DER 
lOO PEIASONS VARIES 
cialhcineicaicininssenig einai amstindi FROM ATO & FEET 
3¥2" MAX. HANDBAIL | a 
PROJECTION WILL : 4 r eee 


NOT REDUCE i aes pecs enn 


Te Te aa erences eR 
BASE WIDTH ON 
TRAFFIC LANES 
TREADS 7-0" TO Zé" }—.----f CMAIN AISLE) OF 
COMMONLY USED; 72" MIN, ALLOWING 


2-1" TO 2-2" MOST -- - —4 ee ee ~ 6" PER 100 PERSONS 


BACI4ALESS SEATS 14 MOST COMMON 
DIAGZAMMATIC SKETCH SHOWING MOST COMMON DIMENSIONS 


SCALE 716" = 1'-0" 
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ACTIVITY CLASSROOM PLANNING 


Information on this sheet was collected 
by Ronald Allwork. Sources include 
The American School Board Journal; 
and published work of N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Jr., and T. C. Holy, Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University. 


General. Current educational practice 
trends away from pure memory and 
recitation work toward programs which 
show pupils the use of facts available 
to them. Thus the traditional classroom 
is becoming, in a sense, a laboratory in 
which theory is related to practice. To 
accommodate changing practice, class- 
room planning has become enlarged in 
scope, and classrooms are in some cases 
of greater area. Indeed, with introduc- 
tion of field trips into academic cur- 
ricula—trips to the grocer’s to apply 
arithmetic, to municipal offices to ob- 
serve “civics” in action the entire 
community may be taken into the class 
room 

In the strict sense, however, the class 
room exists, though changed and some- 
times called an “activity classroom,” 
“workroom,” even a “general education 
laboratory.” 


Activity classrooms, under varying des 
ignations and with modified require- 
ments, are used in all grades, from 
nursery school through kindergarten, 
lower and upper elementary, and secon 
dary grades 


Nursery school programs consist pri- 
marily of supervised play, rest, and 
diet. Pupils are also trained in control 
of their bodies, in dressing themselves, 
in independent and inter-dependent ac 
tivities 

The nursery unit, generally self-con- 
tained, includes area and facilities for 
indoor and outdoor play, rest, sleeping, 
isolation, bathing, eating, medical care 
Toilets and storage space are required; 
kitchen facilities may be provided cen- 
trally for a group of nursery (and high- 
er) units. The playroom is the center 
of activity. Supervision is highly im- 
portant. Private entrance and direct 
connection to segregated outdoor play 
space are essential. Glass area which 
admits a maximum of the “outdoors,” 
yet admits no glare, is most desirable. 
This may entail consideration of blinds, 
awnings or canopies, and treatment of 
adjoining grounds to reduce light re- 
flectivity. Furniture, pupils’ cupboards, 
etc., are child-sized. It is often neces- 
sary to install a concealed window, 
‘one-way” glazing, or some other device 
to enable parents and others to observe 
pupils without being seen. 


Kindergarten program extends the nur- 
sery program; there is less need for 
est and diet control; play becomes or- 
zanized into games, music, and simple 
rojects. 

Sleeping and bathing provisions are 
isually eliminated; but quarters for 
esting and project space may be add- 
i. Beyond this, requirements are 
sughly similar to those of nurseries, 
hough slightly larger in scale. The 


atmosphere should be homelike; a fire- 
place is considered desirable. Cloak- 
storage space is usually an open alcove; 
individual open-fronted cubicles, with 
separate compartments for hats, coats 
and rubbers, are provided. 


Lower elementary curricula add to the 
kindergarten program a certain amount 
of formal instruction—in the “three 
R’s” and other subjects—and a more 
ambitious type of project; these replace, 
to some extent, parts of the kindergar- 
ten “play” program. 

The play-class area is somewhat re- 
duced in extent, and a definite project 
area is added. Depending on local re- 
quirements, the project area may be a 
separate workroom or an open alcove, 
or a combination of both. A bench with 
juvenile facilities for handicrafts, sink, 
and storage shelves are desirable. Di- 
rect access to segregated outdoor play 
space is often considered essential. A 
cloak alcove like that used in kinder- 
gartens is sometimes provided for low- 
er grades; coat lockers sometimes line 
one wall; occasionally overclothing is 
stored in individual corridor lockers 
Separate toilet rooms are required for 
boys and girls; these are sometimes 
provided within the unit, more often 
are centially located to serve a group 
of units. 


Upper elementary programs involve more 
searching inquiries and broader investi- 
gation. Experimentation, construction, 
general science, home arts, dramatiza- 
tion, folk-dancing, craftsmanship, indus- 
trial arts, and artistic expression have 
more definite places in curricula; close 
supervision over diet, rest, play, dress- 
ing, etc., ceases 

Definite workspace and equipment, 
recitation and study areas become es- 
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sential. Direct access to outdoors, 
though sometimes desirable, is not es- 
sential. A platform which can serve as 
a stage may be required. Overclothing 
is stored in classroom wardrobes or in- 
dividual corridor lockers. 


High school curricula, though more for- 
mal than elementary programs, are con- 
stantly being expanded to permit lab- 
oratory methods of teaching. French is 
learned by games and dramatizations 
as well as by rote; English classics are 
related to mathematics by means of 
producing—actually editing and print- 
ing—a school paper. Industrial arts are 
often emphasized in order to relate 
modern civilization to traditional learn- 
ing. Social, professional and vocational 
interests are stimulated; the individual 
student begins to specialize, or at least 
learns how to choose his life pursuit. 

Here the “activity” classroom _be- 
comes several things as classes are spe- 
cialized. It may be the recognized 
science suite (lecture room plus labora- 
tory) or it may be a laboratory for gen- 
eral education, with class seating area, 
laboratory tables, small stage, and 
library-study space, all in one room 
Occasionally this type of classroom is 
divisible into two or more spaces by 
folding partitions. Also, it is sometimes 
L-shaped in plan, to provide for segre- 
gating activities. Some _ authorities* 
suggest three different types of high 
school educational laboratories: Recita- 
tion-discussion (seating space, storage 
space, reading alcove); Discussion- 
activity (seating space, workroom, 
stage, study and reading alcove; E.z- 
perience program (seating space, stage, 
exhibition and storage space, and sep- 
arate though adjoining work centers 
with their own storage space). 


*N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and others 





INDOOR SPACE REQUIREMENTS for ACTIVITY CLASSROOMS 


{in square feet) 


LOWER ELEM. 
(25-30 pupils) 


UPPER ELEM. HIGH SCHOOL 
(35-40 pupils) (35-40 pupils) 


Min.* Avg. Max.t Min.* Avg. Max.{ Min.* Avg. Max.t Min.* Ava. Max.+ 


TYPE OF KIND'G'T'N 
SPACE (20-25 pupils) 

TUDY AN 

RECITATION 

Read 
Work 250 400 
Play-Work 625 1200 
Play 625 1500 1500 

REST ANI 

SOLATION 200 300 300 200** 
DAKS 50 250 150 


625 780 960 704 828 1200 
64 100 76 64 00 76 
40 252 352 140 252 352 
400 38 «=—s«s184 «= 240) «6176 = 2230S 360 
200 
250 





*Desirable. *Usual. **See text. For supplies and teacher’s use; add 1.5 cu. ft. per pupil -in play 
space, same amount in work space (average 
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HE selection of Flush Valves for a new or modernized 

school is a very important detail and the more you 
study this feature of the sanitary facilities the more you 
will appreciate why Watrous Flush Valves will eliminate 
needless waste of water and reduce maintenance cost 
over the years. 


The new Chicago South 
Side Vocational School 
at 87th St. and Anthony 
Ave. is equipped with 
more than 150 Watrous 
Flush Valves. This 
school has been re- 
cently taken over by 
the United States Gov- 
ernment for the train- 
ing of several thousand 
naval aviation mechan- 
ics and workers in the 
rearmament industries. 


Shown below are a few representative Watrous Flush 
Valve combinations frequently selected for modern 
schools. When you are preparing your plans and speci- 
fications you will find these combinations of interest. 
Details on these and other Watrous combinations avail- 
able in Catalog 48, Section 27 of Sweet's Catalog File. 


aa 


S. S. VOCATIONAL School, 
Chicago (shown above), uses 
this Watrous combination for 
top spud wall hung bowls 
his type of installation is 
it, efficient, easy to keep 
in. Other users include: 
indotte High School, Kan- 
sas City, Kan.; Northeast High 
School, Oklahoma City. 
Specify: Watrous Comb. M-537- 
VB (for diaphragm type valves); 
Comb. M-637-VB (for piston type 
valves). These combinations in 
c 
cc 


e vacuum breakers; meet all 
e requirements. 


URINALS in South Side Voca- 
tional School (where hand 
operated) are equipped with 
this Watrous combination. Ad- 
vantages include convenient 
flushing (promoting cleanili- 
ness) and unusual water econ- 
omy. Among other users are: 
Sanford High School, Sanford, 
Me.; Grade and High School, 
Nundg, N. Y. 


Specify: Watrous Comb. M-549 
(for diaphragm type valves); 
Comb. M-649 (for piston type 
valves). Usually used without 
vacuum breaker. 


NO CHANCE for tampering 
with flush valves in schools 
where this Watrous concealed 
combination is used. Nothing 
exposed except operating han- 
dle. Pulaski High School, Mil- 
waukee, is one of the users of 
this Watrous combination. 

Specify: Watrous Comb. M-533- 
VB (for diaphragm type valves); 
Comb. M-639-VB (for piston type 
valves). These combinations in- 


clude vacuum breakers; meet all 
code requirements. 


SEAT-ACTION flush valves 


are preferred by many for 
schools. They provide avto- 
matic operation assure a 
clean bowl at all times. This 
Watrous combination used by 
Grade and High School, Ft. 
Plain, N. Y.; Grade and High 
School, Red Hook, N. Y.; and 
others. 

Specify: Watrous Comb. M-582- 
VB (for diaphragm type valves); 
Comb. M-682-VB (for piston type 
vaives). These combinations in- 


clude vacuum breakers; meet all 
code requirements. 


SILENT OPERATION adds very little to the cost of a flush valve 
installation and is another excellent refinement for the up-to-the- 


minute school. If you wish to use Watrous SILENT-ACTION Flush 
Valves, simply add “Silent-Action” after the combination number. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 1240 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


HERE ARE TWO REASONS WHY 
WATROUS FLUSH VALVES 


. SAVE WATER. A sim- 
ple adjustment makes 
it possible to regulate 
any Watrous valve so 
minimum amount of 
water will be used for 
each fixture. 


. ELIMINATE MAINTE- 
NANCE TROUBLES. 
By-pass has patented, 
mechanically oper- 
ated self-cleansing 
device which pre- 
vents clogging—keeps 
valve working prop- 
erly. 





atrous 
Flush Valves 


DIAPHRAGM and PISTON TYPES . . 





. also furnished with SILENT-ACTION equipmen 
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Heating Systems Prefabricated on Job 


PREFABRICATION. in some form, has 
seemed for years a desideratum, yet 


a bafflling problem, to manufacturers 
Now, in a New 


England real estate development, pro- 


of heating systems. 


duction line methods are being used 
to install 100 hot water heating sys- 
tems. The heating contractor estab- 
lished a heating supplies warehouse 
and shop on the job, where all work 
preliminary to the actual installation 
is done. Sub-assemblies are put to- 
gether and all pipe is cut to proper 
Material for 
the complete installation is taken to 
each home in a group for final as- 
sembly. Installation does not require 
cutting a single pipe or thread in the 
house. W. D. Aitken, Timken Silent 
Automatic dealer, Weymouth Land- 
ing, Mass. 


length and threaded. 


(See figure 1.) 


Joint-Free Concrete Roadways 


ORIGINALLY designed for road build- 
ing, a new material is now figuring 
in the construction of runways in 
army and navy airfields as well as 
municipal and commercial airports. 
Known as premoulded bituminous 
fibre expansion joint, the product is 
said to eliminate extruding contrac- 
tion and expansion joints between 
concrete sections and present a con- 


tinuously smooth surface for fast- 
rolling wheels. It is made by satu- 
rating cane-fibre board with asphalt. 
The compressibility of the fibre 
board permits the concrete when hot 
to expand against it, and as cooling 
takes place the resilient fibre returns 
to its original thickness as the con- 
crete recedes, keeping the joint tight 
at all times. Celotex Corporation, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Weathered Effect in Asphalt Shingles 


FAITHFUL reproduction of a weath- 
ered roof surface is claimed for a 
new asphelt roofing shingle. The 
rough and rugged effect is said to 
be obtained by a manufacturing proc- 
ess that builds up the surface in lay- 
ers of asphalt and colored mineral 
granules, and by distribution of the 
granules to effect blends of green, 
blue, red or slate. Extra thick butts 
and built-in shadow lines accent the 
surface texture. Advantage claimed 
are durability, due to extra thickness, 
fire resistance and moderate cost. 
The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. (See figure 2.) 


_ 


Patching Compound for Cement Floors 


OVER-NIGHT repairs can be made on 
cement floors through the use of a 
new cementitious material which is 
said to make a non-shrinking, tightly 
adherent patch and to set so quickly 
the floor can be used for light traffic 
next morning. The Truscon Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 





EQUIPMENT 


Ammonia Compressor “Revolutionary” 


ANNOUNCED as one of the most re- 
volutionary changes of style in the 
history of ice making and meat 
packing, a new ammonia compressor 
is introduced. Development since 
this manufacturer put out his first 
ammonia compressors in 1885 is con- 
tained in the statement that the new 
model operates 21 times as fast as 
the first machine and occupies 1/60 
of the space, with the same capacity. 
The new compressor has water-jack- 
eted heads, has been statically and 
dynamically balanced to cut noise 
and vibration. Heavy foundations 
have been eliminated. Every wear 
ing part is replaceable and all parts 
are said to be easily accessible. The 
machine can be mounted in spots 
usually avoided by refrigerating engi- 
neers, such as roofs, extra storage 
rooms, etc. York Ice Machinery 
Corporation, York, Pa. 


New Furniture Pieces 

A series of new furniture pieces in- 
cludes a chair with resilient side 
frames constructed of wood veneer 
laminated into a continuous curve. 
Contour seat and back of reinforced 
unit construction are bolted to side 
frames at four points and the fabrics 
are upholstered on rubber cushion- 
ing. Colorflex. 1159 Second Ave.., 
New York City. (See figure 3.) 


ntinued n page 





Figure 3 
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JUNE 


TO 


TOG... 


because you are an American Architect 


OU’RE busy these days. . . busier than you’ve 
been for a long time. Busy building a new Amer- 
ica. That is why this letter is addressed to you now. 
It takes you quickly back over the past 
decade. During that time, Lockwood . 19 
has introduced more new ideas and " i 
improvements into builders’ hardware 
than has any other manufacturer. 
Have you realized that? 
In the Patrician line, Lockwood was first to com- 
bine modern plastics in builders’ hardware 
at )) — first to make practical use of color plas- 
@ tics in this field. In Polyflex, Lockwood 
gave you a practical metal knob body with 
POLYFLEX interchangeable tops, both in metal and 
color plastic. That was a big step forward in simplifi- 
cation and decoration of modern interiors. 


PATRICIAN 


Lockwood standardized a modern line | 
of cylinder mortise locks for you and cata- 
logued them so clearly and compactly that @ 
you can cut hours — literally! — from your 
reference time. In Equipoise, Lockwood MORTISE LOCK 
produced a superb lock action, perfectly balanced in 
either direction of turn. Lockwood developed Bor-loc* 
—a tubular mortise latch that is inexpen- 


6 sive and can be installed in a fraction of the 
usual time. 


Lockwood solved your problem of sec- 
8O0R-LOC tional trim for mortise locks in modern thin 
doors with Unifast — a combined rose and key plate 
that is fastened to the lock body itself with a single 
recessed head machine screw, requiring no wood 
*BOR-LOC — Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


screws at all. In Cape Cod, Lockwood brought tradi- 
tional thumb latches with modern lock actions within 
reach of the small early American and Colonial home. 

The Super Closer, developed by Lockwood, is the 
first liquid-type door closer with full ball bearing 
action and leak-proof gland. It has changed 
the door closer into a precision machine! 

* * ~ 

But more than a review of the past, this 

is a promise to you now, that Lockwood will UNIFAST 

continue to offer new and useful develop- 

f ments in builders’ hardware — constantly 

s ) and as fast as they have been proved, by 

_ thorough test, to be practical. 

Lockwood is your line — lock, stock and 

CAPE COD barrel! It is built and catalogued and sold 

so that you can use Lockwood products easily and 

definitely; so that you are supplied with exactly what 
you recommend. 

And it is built to give your clientele the 
soundest sort of value. That word is tossed 
around a little sometimes; maybe it can 
stand defining. To us it means that your SUPER CLOSER 
client must get something more than dollar-for-dollar 
on his investment; that he must be satisfied thoroughly 
in quality and in service; that Lockwood in his home 
makes it a pleasanter place in which to live! 

Write in for further information on any and all 
Lockwood lines. We will send it gladly, together with 
names of competent Lockwood dealers located near 
you. We should like you to feel that you can call on us 
for any assistance you think we can render! 





LOCKWOOD HARDWARE MFG. COMPANY 


Division of Independent Lock Company 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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. AND PRACTICING ARCHITECTS AIR THEIR VIEWS 


Ww It is certainly not the purpose of these pages to instruct 
advertising agencies in the art of advertising. As one contributor 
pointed out, such a presumption would be just about as foolish 
as to suppose that advertising men might show architects how to 


SAVE with Wat mors say Baia FASTER | 


with 


FIBRE TEX FIBRE-TEY FIBRE-TEX 
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build houses. 


But while advertising procedure is based on sound and firmly 
established fundamentals, those who create advertising must nev- 
ertheless keep their fingers on the pulse of their audience. By 
market studies, copy testing, scientific research and other expedi- 
ents, they strive to find the key to that approach which holds 
the readers’ attention. Such constructive criticism as is found 
here will contribute in large measure. 


Just as a client's complete expression of his requirements enables 
the architect to provide a better structure, so is the advertising 
agency in a better position to make advertising more useful when 
the architect becomes vocal in his reactions to it. And, though the 
final test of good advertising may be in dollar-and-cents results, 
success can often be assured by the careful sampling of reader 
reaction. What architect would want to complete a building with- 
out the step-by-step approval of the client as the construction 
progresses? 


Architecture and advertising are both moving forward at a rapid 
pace. A more complex living, a broader scope of operation and 
greater responsibilities find the architect leaning with increasing 
dependence on the manufacturers and the advertising which rep- 
resents them. The reaction of architects is necessary if there is to 
be achieved that type of informative advertising professional 
practice requires. —RONALD ALLWORK 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY WANTS 10 KNOW...! 


1 How do you as an architect feel about “Case History” 

* advertisements which tell how some particular architec- 
tural problem was solved through the use of the product 
advertised? 


2. Do you like to see detail drawings showing some specific 
application included as part of an advertisement of a e 
product? 


We'd like to publish representative answers to these questions. Send in 
your comments for publication in the July issue. Limit your copy to 
approximately 200 words; and please remember that for lack of space 
we may have to withhold publication or omit portions. First come—first 


published ! 
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Readers of last month's RECORD were in- 
vited to vote on the headline (illustrated 
in the sketches above) which they felt 
would most effectively capture and hold the 
interest of the architect. What they had to 
say in answer will be found in the comments 
on these pages. 


VAHAN HAGOPIAN, AIA 


“Complimenting you for a worth 
while effort ee ee 


WHILE 1 APPRECIATE the importance 
of economy and speed in construc- 
tion. | find in two of the layouts only 
a mere unsupported statement that the 
product meets these conditions but 
fails to acquaint me in any way with 
the product, except that it is another 
wallboard. Why is it better than those 
already on the market? As to the 
testimonial stuff. | feel this has been 
overdone and may be out of place. 

As far as the illustration showing 
a man carrying a wallboard, | find 
nothing in it to excite the architect 
and invite him to pause on this hypo- 
thetic ad. Assuming it is carried out 
to completion. the manufacturer may 
feel better if a beaming expression is 
put on the face of the workman. You 
know, something like the one on the 
pretty housewife in a grocery store 
holding a can of peas she is to fall 
for! However. | doubt that a single 
architect exists with a sufficiently ar- 
rested mentality to be thus impressed! 

I realize my criticism so far is not 
constructive. Therefore, compliment- 
ing you for a worthwhile effort you 
are doing in the right direction, | 
wish to suggest that advertisers read 


carefully. for their well-taken points. 
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the most interesting letters you have 
published. 

As far as | am concerned. [ am 
vlad to see in them the confirmation 
of the philosophy [ follow in’ the 
preparation of illustrations for man- 
ufacturers) advertisements to  archi- 
tects and builders. and which takes 
a good deal of my time. 

Such ads should be prepared by 
advertisers and artists who know the 
architects) minds intimately if they 
are not or have not been architects 
themselves. It should be also re- 
membered that a certain product 
may not. at the time the ad appears. 
be needed by the architect who sees 
it. In this case. no matter how in- 
teresting the message. the architect 
will not scrutinize it. Remembering 
the Chinese proverb, let the picture. 
“which is worth a thousand words.” 
do the job of drawing attention and 
creating an impression, by an appeal 
to the architect’s mental mechanism. 
without attempting to tell all in one 
ad. Sweet's Catalog will obligingly 
do that at the proper time if the ar- 
chitect will remember the product. 


GEORGE WALLACE CARR, AIA 

| should respond to the third.” 
Ir I KNEW about Fibre-tex I should 
respond to the third——I would already 
know what users say—-and some new 
Lec hnique that speeded up the job 
might produce a saving. 


RALPH AUBREY JEFFERS, AIA 
. my reason ts obvious.” 
\Iy VOTE Is for No. l. Reason {ny 


vallboard is used for reasons of econ- 


nV. hen e my reason is obvious. 


OWEN A. LUCKENBACH, AIA 
.. check the third .. .” 


HE ADVERTISING MANAGER should 
k for new copy. First and third 
ls limit the appeal to those who 
int to save or build faster, and the 


ON THE TYPE OF ADVERTISING THAT WILL BE MOST USEFUL TO THEM 


second has a patent medicine feeling. 
For a vote. check the third. it has 


today's appeal. 


HORACE WHITNEY WACHTER, AIA 
“My choice is No.1... 


My CHOICE is No. | because “Save” 
is the predominate effort of people in 
these times. 


PAUL THIRY, AIA 


“1 would like to have the pleasure of 
deciding : 


WHEREIN does the choice lie? All 
three captions say different things. 
When I read them they bring to my 
mind “Save over what?” “Faster 
than what?” “What do users say 
about other wallboards and what do 
they say against Fibre-tex?” 

| dislike advertising that attempts 
to tell me what to think. The form 
of advertising that best appeals to 
me eliminates all catch titles and is 
confined to humble facts. The archi- 
tect must be the judge of the merits 
of a product and his judgment must 
be based on the merits of the prob- 
lem to be solved. The architect best 
judges the merits of a product in di- 
rect relationship to his knowledge of 
all products obtainable. 

In my opinion the advertising cap- 
tion for Fibre-tex could well be: 
“Wallboard by Fibre-tex” followed 
by a truthful statement of facts and 
without comparisons. 

I would like to have the pleasure 
of deciding whether it’s cheaper or 
faster. I would like to feel that I had 
discovered Fibre-tex. 


ROY MAYNARD LYNDON, AIA 


looks for integrated and well- 
presented information.” 


FRANKLY. I doubt if any of the three 
captions would capture the interest 


of most architects. First, “saving? 
with a product is never convincing 


until the actual cost of installation on 
the job can be accurately compared 
with other materials and seldom does 
national advertising penetrate the 
field of actual cost figures. Second, 
“what users say is a_ follow-up 
thought process which is of little 
value unless one has already decided 
to consider a product. In a product 
like wallboard the user should only 
he aware of its faults and probably 
such reports would not be published. 
The third has a little more attention 
value. because it suggests something 
of how Fibre-tex can be used and 
what its qualities are. | believe the 
architect looks for integrated and 
well-presented information. 


LAWRENCE B. PERKINS, AIA 


“For No. 3 with no conviction.” 


REACTIONS 

l. “Save!” Save what? in compari- 
son to what? How are you going to 
arrive at a quantitative answer? 
This one seems like layman “sucker” 
advertising—not interested! 

2. I don't know these users—Why 
are they different from the people 
who can always be found to beam 
approval of coffee percolators, tooth 
paste, streamline trains—et al? 

3. “Faster’—-Well, maybe they have 
an idea—Ill read one more line and 
see if it is just another statement 
that dry construction is faster than 
plaster—or something. 

I vote for No. 3 with no conviction. 
Suggest—“Here is a board which is 
superior to its competitors—Do these 
advantages give you any ideas. Mr. 
Cocksure Architect?” 


M. H. FURBRINGER, FAIA 


“Who uses it and why?” 


THE caption “What users say about 
Fibre-Tex” would attract my atten- 
tion first and hold my interest long- 
est. for the reason that I want to 
know who uses various products and 
why. 
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HMIEATING’S EASY TO CHOOSE 
FROM THE LINE THAT HAS 


@ It’s easy to choose exactly the right heating system for any house 
from the Complete Crane Line—for the Crane Line has everything in 





heating ... radiators and convectors, boilers and furnaces, burners 
for every fuel, automatic or hand-fired equipment for every need and 


purse ...all backed by Crane’s reputation for engineering excellence. 
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FURNACES FOR WARM AIR HEATING 


v 
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Crane offers warm air furnaces to meet every need—for both gravity and forced 


circulation—in hand, stoker, oil and gas fired models. 


RADIATORS AND 
CONVECTORS 
BOILERS FOR STEAM AND HOT WATER 


Crane Compac radiators may be installed 


; free standing or recessed, with or without 
The complete line of Crane boilers for steam and hot water systems . . 

panels. Convectors are available in sizes 
includes types to burn any fuel, for manual or automatic firing. and styles for any installation 


Hille 
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HEATING 
SERVICE 





CONTROLS AND SPECIALTIES a VALVES AND FITTINGS 
es 
Controls for heating are of major importance to the architect— and : The Crane heating line is complete down EE 
(F romuces 
Crane furnishes accurately made, efficient controls that operate \ i to the valves and fittings—assuring eco- hoes 
instantly and require minimum attention. Or, nomical functioning of the entire system. " 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING = HEATING + PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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New Building 
“DESIGNED FOR DAYLIGHT” 
...With PC Glass Blocks 


THE GENEROUS USE of PC Glass Blocks by 
Architect’ Charles. F. 


Isaly Dairy Company 
town, Ohio, has resultec 
“designed for daylight.” Notice how greatly 
the panels of glass blocks add to the exter ior 
appearance of the building 


Owslev in this new 


building in Youngs- 
lina building really 


THE ASSEMBLY ROOM (lerives three advantages from 
its PC Glass Block panels. Plenty of cheerful day- 
light. Privacy from distracting outside views. And 
greater freedom from noise ... because glass block 
panels deaden outside sounds. 


GLASS BLOCKS are being used more 

C) widely every day bv architects who 

desire one or all of the many advantages 
glass blocks contribute to modern con- 
struction. Generous transmission of day- 
light, while guarding privacy. Reduction 
PRIVACY AND PLENTY OF DaYLiGHT heating, cleaning, ‘Maintenance, and 
characterize this accounting office. Panels — lighting costs. Insulation against sound. 
of PC Glass Blocks make the room a (nd smart good looks. There are three sizes 
bright and cheerful place to work. and eight patterns of PC Glass Blocks. 
Send coupon for free book of information. 





THE RECEPTION LOBBY gains in appearance as well as daylight by virtue of ceiling 
tht panels of PC Glass Blocks. These panels have twice the insulation value of 


“ wo > a ie 
nary windows ... make rooms easier to heat, cut fuel bills. PITTSBURGH stand fot Zualily Glass 


LL 
PITTSBURGH G LA S S B LO C KS 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
. | CORNING | and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 





Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
2093-1 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free, illustrated 
booklet ‘The Use of PC Glass Blocks in Commercial and 
Public Buildings.” 
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Kitchen Fluorescent 


FOR FLUORESCENT lighting in’ the 
kitchen there is a new fixture that 
uses two T-12 20-watt 24-in. lamps 
and has fitters for attachment to any 
l- or 6-in. holder. The reflector is 





finished in durable gloss white enam- 
Fine @ el. Operation on 110 to 125 volts, 60 





VACUUM 
REALLY / 
CLEANS 








FLOORS 
WALLS 
CHALK TRAYS 

BOILER TUBES 


and performs a dozen other cleaning 
operations better and faster than any other 
method. 


SPENCER VACUUM CLEANING 


The speed of cleaning large areas, its use- 
fulness in the gymnasium, auditorium, stairs 
and hallways, and the fact that it can be 
operated in the halls while classes are in 
session are valuable advantages. 


Ask for the new Spencer 
Bulletin on Commercial 
Vacuum Cleaning. 
Shows how it is used, 
what it saves. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 121-R. 







It is ideal for bare floors, and will clean 
and polish linoleum and composition floors 
with a few easy strokes of the fast moving 
vacuum tool. It saves on the cost of sweep- 
ing compounds, floor oils and wax. It makes 
rugs and carpets last longer and look better. 


Withal, it saves money—both by its speed 
and better cleaning and where hand meth- 
ods are impossible. Used to clean boiler 
tubes and air filters, it has frequently saved 


its cost in a few years. 
$-207-C 


Rc: F N C ER CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 
k ae VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS — 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


t 





evele. A.C. current. Mitchell Manu- 
facturing Company. 2525 Clybourn 


\ve.. Chicago. Ill (See figure 4.) 


Creep-Resistant Lead Roofing 


\ SOLUTION to the problem of creep 
in planning lead roofs, especially for 
steep pitches, is presented in the guise 
of a new lead roofing sheet for which 
advantages of light weight, great ten- 
sile strength. low installation cost and 
a resistance to creep more than 10 
times that of soft lead are claimed. 
lhe creep strength is said to change 
very little between 80 and 180 de- 
grees F. The manufacturer points out 
that while the product is priced high- 
er than. ordinary lead. material cost 
for a job is smaller. due to lower lead 
content per sq. ft. It is also claimed 
that roof bracing designed for smaller 
dead loads can be used. Sheets are 
30 in. by 96 in. and weigh approxi- 
mately 40 Ibs. Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated, 230 Park Ave.. 


MN. . €. 


New Wood Siding Nails 


\ NEW NAIL claimed to be non-loosen 
ing and permanently rustproof has 
been introduced for wood siding. The 
nail carries a series of raised retain- 
ing rings on the shank. which imbed 
themselves in the wood and step up 
the holding power. A checkered head 
provides a bond for painting. and the 
nail has been given a heavy zine 
coating to protect the nail. prevent 
rust streaks and preserve the = sur- 
rounding wood. W. H. Maze Com 
pany. Peru. Il. 


Gas Outlet Box and Safety Shut-Off 


JUST ON THE MARKET is a combina 
tion gas outlet box and safety shut- 
off valve. in a steel housing, to be 
built into the wall. This device is 
designed to make it possible to con 
nect up space heaters and other gas 
appliances somewhat as one plugs in 
an electric device. There is a hinged 
cover over the connection, and a pat 
ented lock prevents the gas from be 
ing turned on accidentally. The fin 
ish is walnut or ivory. Imperial! 
Brass Manufacturing Co., 1200 West 
Harrison St., Chicago, Il. 
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New store of big variety chain being speedily erected with Bethlehem Longspan Joists. 
These joists can provide a clear floor space up to 64 feet with unusual economy. 


For longer spans at lower cost... 


BETHLEHEM LONCSPAN JOISTS 


Specifying Bethlehem Open-Web Longspan Joists 
makes possible spans up to and over 64 feet without 
columns, and eliminates the need for awkward pilas- 
ters. And, while making possible these longer spans, 
it enables you to keep construction costs low. 
Bethlehem Open-Web Longspan Joists are quickly 
1 easily placed with the aid of a gin pole. No false- 
work is needed. They are completely shop-fabricated 


and are clearly marked to speed up placing. 





In addition, Bethlehem Longspan Joists form the 
basis for fire-safe construction when they are used in 
combination with a concrete slab and a plaster ceiling. 

Get the complete facts on Bethlehem Open-Web 
Longspan Joists and their use for floors and roofs in all 
types of light-occupancy structures. There is no obli- 
gation. Write Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, 
Pa., for Catalog 150. It will prove a worthwhile addi- 


tion to your files. 
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NEWS OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Fashion Veers to Weather Vanes 


THREE weathervanes, “rugged but in- 
expensive. have been introduced. 
Number one screws into a flat end- 
flange and is made primarily for flag- 


poles or projections with a flat sur- 


face; stands 14 in. high. Number 
two—-18 in.—and Number three—24 
in.—are for installation on ridge or 
hip ends and can be cut to accom- 
modate any roof pitch. All have 
solid steel shafts floating on a ball- 
bearing pivot and grease-lubricated, 


which makes the vane responsive to 


slightest breezes. Aluminum painted. 


Milecor Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Aluminum Bathroom Cabinets 


ALUMINUM bathroom cabinets which, 
according to their manufacturer, will 
not chip, crack, craze, discolor or 
become ingrained with dust are now 
offered in four models. Two have 
mirrors framed in polished stainless 
steel; 2 have all-mirror fronts. Tubu- 




























lar and fluorescent lighting fixtures 
are included, also an interior light 





which serves as a night light. Miami 
Cabinet Division, The Philip Carey 
Co.. Middletown, Ohio. 


Rust Protection for Steel Windows 


PERMANENT rust protection for steel 
sash parts embedded in masonry 






walls is provided by a new asphalt- 


hNAPP 
METAL 
TRIM 









impregnated cotton envelope. The 
envelope is applied (by means of a 
brushed-on liquid bonder) over the 
edges of the steel sash which are 
to be concealed in the wall. A V- 
shaped recess in the envelope permits 





expansion and other slight movement 


of the sash and prevents bulging of R. 
the sash due to lintel deflection or 
normal building settlement. The use an 


of this seal, the manufacturer re- 


CLEAN, SAFE, 


ports, will protect hidden portions of ™ 
and steel sash indefinitely. Seal-O-Sash tec 
Company, 48 Herkimer PI., Brook- 
DUBABLE Iyn, N. Y. r 
: . . bu 
Diffusing Strips for Fluorescents 
RECENTLY DEVELOPED is a_ plastic - 
C60> USE cad wenliiedies antes. strip that clamps on 11%-in. fluores- use 
nance—in schools, and other public cent lamps in open type fixtures to of 
institutions — are more easily attained diffuse the illumination. The manu- 
with Knapp metal trim. Its smooth sur- facturer recommends white strips for ape 
face cleans readily and stays clean eye ease with general illumination, Th 
longer. All Knapp metal trim is fireproof yellow strips for white lamps and 
and conforms with specifications for fire- pink strips with daylight lamps. ena 
resistant structures. Its rugged durabil- Strips are 12 in. and 24 in. Edwin — 


ity and easy upkeep means long term 
economy. Its clean-cut graceful lines 
add beauty to the simplicity of modern 
design. 


F. Guth Company, 2615 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (1) 


A Thicker Balsam Wool 


GREATER EFFICIENCY, greater thick- 
ness, greater moisture protection are 


Let us send you a complete set of details 
for the entire Knapp line. 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


claimed for a new balsam wool. The 
The Knapp Quality line in- 
cludes: window and door 
trim e@ window stools e 
base e@ chair rails e@ black- 
board trim and chalk trough 
@ picture moulds e corner 
beads @ grounds @ screeds standard blanket has two individua! 
@ and many other kindred 


products. moisture barriers, the double-thick 


product is available in standard and 
double thickness, in widths to fit 1¢ 
and 24-in. framing members. Th: 





s 
CATALOG IN 


SWEET'S 
—— | 


three. Wood Conversion Company. 
METAL TRIM Saint Paul. Minn. 
KNAPP BROS - MANUFACTURING CO- 
GENERAL OFFICES JOLIET, LLINOLS AD 
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No. 301 chair rail 
























West Side Senior High School, Rockford, 















| = fF ; : ill. Protected with 94,000 sq. ft. Ruberoid 
| rT AAT Ettenr . 4 3 Pra tines Bonded Coal Tar Pitch and Felt Built-up 
“dd. | eT PREP rRriaty f i" ‘j HH rt Roofing, Gravel finish. Architect: Gilbert 
PPC OMIT TOF Pee ERP BE 7 A. Johnson, Rockford, Ill. General Con- 
3 Mt ry benciatnas) , tractor: Charles B. Johnson & Son, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Approved Roofing Contractor: 
David Carlson Roofing Co., Rockford, Ill. 
ch, 
vill 
or 
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a R ORD builds 3 new sch ols 
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steel East Side Senior High School, Rockford, 
nrv . ee Ill. Protected with 87,000 sq. ft. Ruberoid 
— -— rg a Bonded Coal Tar Pitch and Felt Built-up 
halt- SURRGeEE ' Las Bat Roofing, Gravel finish. Architect: Gilbert 
The z WSs A. Johnson, Rockford, Ill. General Con- 
SMauEEr : : ; 
fa shu 3; tractor: U. S. Fireproofing Co., Chicago, 
7 SEER ill. Approved Roofing Contractor: David 
the Carlson Roofing Co., Rockford, Ill. 
are 
L V- 
‘mits 
ment 
ig of Rockford, Mlinois—famous city of machine tools, fine furniture Architects can choose not only the type, but the specifications 
n or 
» use and splendid schools! best fitted for each job to meet problems caused by climate, 
r re- . : : , Si il i 
f In 1940, Rockford built three new high schools. All are pro- fumes, fire hazards, etc. 
ns 0 
-Sash tected with Ruberoid built-up roofs. Among RU-BER-OID’s Built-up Roofing specifications are roofs 
rook- et . ; . cs 
This is a tribute to Ruberoid’s reputation for quality. When which, when applied by approved roofing contractors, may be 
“s 3° . ° 2 7 5 ? > = 2 opial« 
buildings are planned with architectural care, and products bonded for 10, 15 or 20 years—bonded for both materials and 
selected with discrimination, Ruberoid roofs are invariably workmanship. Contractors are selected with care, so that the 
plastic : . i Mead s _— ‘ 
a, used. In American cities and towns the country over, many workmanship may be in keeping with Ruberoid quality. 
res to of the finest public and private buildings—schools, hospitals, +. 
manu- f ’ ; th Ruberoid 
pe for apartments and industrial plants—are roofed with Ruberoid. Each year, a greater number of architects permit The Ruberoid 


\ation, 
s and 
lamps. 
Edwin 


ington 


he flexibility of RU-BER-OID Built-up Roof Specifications 


enables architects to custom-build each roof to meet specific 
needs. Ruberoid makes all three major types of built-up roofs: 


(1) Asbestos, (2) Asphalt and (3) Coal Tar Pitch and Felt. 


Co. to work with them on their roofing problems. We invite 
your inquiry. For specifications, consult Sweet's, or write us on 
your letterhead . . . Address Dept. AR-6, The Ruberoid Co., 
Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


thick- 

on are 

|. The 

rd and 

fit 1é South Side Junior High School, Rockford, 
Th Ill. Protected with 35,000 sq. ft. Ruberoid 

‘vid Bonded Coal Tor Pitch and Felt Built-up 

ividué Roofing, Gravel finish. Architect: Gilbert 

e-thick A. Johnson, Rockford, Ill. General Con- 

mpan) tractor: Sjostrom & Sons, Rockford, Ill. 


Approved Roofing Contractor: Dayid Carl- 
son Roofing Co., Rockford, Ill. 
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ROOFING AND BUILDING PRODUCTS 












AN A-S-E LOCKER 
FOR EVERY NEED 


T’S easy to specify the 
right locker for the right 
place. A-S-E Lockers in- 
clude a type, size and 
arrangement to meet every 
school locker requirement. 
They are built of high- 
quality materials by an 
organization with more than 
a quarter of a century’s experience. 
A-S-E Lockers have the stamina to 
withstand hard use—reinforced where- 
ever wear or damage might occur. 
They are being used effectively in 
hundreds of school and_ industrial 
buildings throughout the country. 


Let us send you a copy of the new 
catalog. It will be helpful in deter- 
mining the most practical type and 
arrangement for your client’s needs. 
Write for it today—there is no 
obligation. 


A-S-E 54-INCH HIGH WALL-ROBES 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





The A-S-E Wall-Robe is made 54 inches 
low —is properly designed for primary 
grade rooms. For the middle and upper 
grades, 60-inch high Wall-Robes are available 


Doors operate independently — yet locking 
is controlled by one master lock 
at the end units. Teachers’ and 
storage units are included in the 
complete units. They can be 
installed in new or existing 
buildings, economically, quickly. 


W rite for complete information. 





ESS 


INCORPORATED 


306 KENSINGTON AVE. 
AURORA a 


ILLINOIS 
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which have a particularly important 
bearing on future building activity. 

Commenting specifically on de- 
fense construction. he said. “This 
first program of defense construc- 
tion. plus Kederal-aided industrial 
plant expansion projects, is tending 
lo taper off shortly. Without addition- 
al appropriations. the volume of that 
kind of work in the latter part of this 
vear will be very small. There are 
supplemental programs now undet 
serious consideration in Washington 
and there is likely to be a_ sizable 
new program of cantonment building 
with $800.000.000 as the figure that 
has been mentioned. Furthermore. 
there are more Federal loans in pros- 
pect for industrial plant expansion. 
lt is entirely possible that another 
supplementary program of construc- 
tion might be called for next year.” 

Commenting on costs. Mr. Holden 
said. “The cost of the small frame 
house has risen nine to ten per cent. 
In view of the fact that the demand 
is continuing. | think we may say 
that costs have not yet risen to the 
point ol discouraging private build- 
ing and that thus far we have noth- 
ing to fear from that score.” 
Optimistic on priorities 

\s to priorities on materials. Mr. 
Holden was optimistic. “I think there 
are four considerations.” he said. 
“The first is the attitude shown by 
the priority section of the OPM. This 
has applied only to critical materials, 
some of which are used in building. 
\ number are now under some form 
of restriction. priority or allocation. 
This has applied principally to met- 
als and is a condition that we will 
have to check very carefully from 
time to time to be sure that any met- 
al products needed for building will 
be available. 

“The type of priority order that 
was put into effect in late 1917 said 
that no private project over $25,000 
could be built without a certificate of 
necessity. Because that order was 
put in effect in 1917, many people 
seem to think a similar order will be 
inevitable this time. I seriously ques- 
tion whether that priority order of 
December 1917 had any particular 
effect on the market. By the time that 
priority ruling was made, building 
costs had risen to such a point that 
the private market was almost non- 





existent. I think there is a_ very 
strong chance that the 1917 type of 
priority order will be avoided.” 

Referring to the future. Mr. Hold- 
en said, “Many people are going on 
the assumption that peace may come 
suddenly and that we may do as we 
did last time. | think it is a great 
mistake to believe that we are going 
to follow the pattern of the last war 
There are many differences in the 
war itself, in the type of things need 
ed, the amount of war that goes on 
in the factory as compared to that 
which goes on in the field. The fact 
that there is much more information 
about our economic system and out 
current business activities available 
to us now than there was the last 
time creates the possibility of more 
eficient controls and procedures. 

“We do not need to a cept without 
question the notion that the building 
industry must have an extended peri- 
od of comparative idleness.” 

Mr. Holden asserted that an ade 
quate solution of the post-war emer- 
gency problem can be achieved only 
by increasing the effectiveness of our 
long-range planning. He advocated 
that architects and other business 
groups give serious thought to plans 
for meeting the post-war emergency 
situation and urged Institute mem 
bers to study carefully and act upon 
the report of the National Resources 
Planning Board which was transmit- 
ted to the President and Congress as 
a recommended basis for constructive 
legislation. Mr. Holden particularly 
urged upon Institute delegates the 
need for developing more adequate 
methods of financing needed construc- 
tion and thus creating local oppor- 
tunities for various types of improve- 
ment or rehabilitation projects. 

\s of first importance, he suggest 
ed that architects interest themselves 
in ways and means of simplifying 
the general tax pattern and in spon- 
soring legislation for sound finane- 
ing of local public improvement 
projects and for creating opportuni- 
ties for private enterprise to function 
creatively in the great post-emerg- 
ency program of city rebuilding. He 
commented upon the movement spon- 
sored by the National Conference of 
Real Estate Taxpayers to establish a 
National Tax Commission and out 
lined briefly the provisions of the 
newly passed Urban Redevelopment 
Corporations Law of New ° ork 
State. 


(Continued on page 116) 
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va OIL HEATING SYSTEMS 
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ss Ol 1 \ ; 
Gseorge Kosmak, .\.1.A.. is designer of commercial and institutional 

that Or 1] 
buildings, as well as residences and small homes. His experience as 





' ie ' ; 5 
fact al architect extends from the Rocky Mountain States to New 
ation kngland and the South. His office is in New York City. He savs this 
1 our of Oil Buring Svstems 
ilable 
‘a ' 11 ‘ : 
e _ In planning oil heating systems I am principaily interested in pertormance I 
. have tound that s‘allfully manufactured equipment definitely lowers operating 
more costs. Petro’s economy record is only one of the reasons I use thei equipment 
Ss. have tound a complete and willing service from their organization that helps 
" eat si - | 1j , | 
c he and turn satishes the chent It’s after c Jol Is in op 1oOn ; 
‘thout we eee | E ; i job operatior that the 
: Lr e¢ ( Oc e S really appreciated, and Service accomplishes this In my 
ilding experience the Petro Oil Burning System gives a consistently fine performance 
| perl- OVe!l 4 pet od oy ea&rs Is dep ndable and easy to operate 


n ade The “consistently fine performance” which Mr. Kosmak 
emel! reports in Petro systems is achieved and maintained by 
definite fundamentals. These fundamentals are tamiliar 
d only those who have had experience with Petro and are at 
ot out east understandable without that experience. 
ocated Nearly forty vears of concentrated continuing develop- 
usiness ment underlies Petro’s basic soundness of design and skill 
: plans in precision manufacture. This experience has developed 
a variety of highly efhcient equipment broad enough to 
TEeNc\ provide exactly correct application to a wide range of 
mem firing needs and fuel oils 
t upon \ third performance-factor is the installation engineer 


ing which insures maximum benefit from proper selection 
ot properly made equipment. This engineering is as much 


a part of a Petro System as the burner itself. 


sources 


ansmit 





rress as 1 . 
Mr. Kosmak points out that he values these factors even 
though his experience has made him familiar with oil 
firing systems. Their value to anyone less experienced 


tructive 
icularly 
tes the 


would seem even greater 





dequate 









onstruc: CAPACITIES: to 145 gal. per hr.—487 boiler h.p.—68,000 sq. ft. steam E.D.R. 

oppor: P 

nove FOR FURTHER Pets Industrial Burners to \utomatn peration wit pre nsuring reliability of operation and fuel economy 

TONE heate 6 1 of th 5 or light oils re available : 
in} INFORMATION N : Mode tt N a a . ies ack bee a Semi-Automatic and Manually controlled Model W Burners 
ts. Se i cae - . ‘ a 4 “  % t alniges a ind “*Mechanical” type units are also available to meet cit 
. SEE se ontained ssemb motor, an, imp, re iry cup cumstances which do not equi uto > Onerati 
ial oheenin Sah eer iacicen + nal a8 olla Geet 89 im nc which do n require automatic operation 


SWEET'S which requires separate pumy To the Architect in domestic building, Petro offers 1 com 

»mselves | — at In the use of preheated No. 6 oil, the Petro Thermal Vis plete line of burners for use with existing heating plants and 
oe aie System ‘ ntegral part of a Petro installation mplete 1 fred boilers and winter ir conditioners 

yplify ing 

in spon- 

| financ- 


‘ovement Petro’s Engineering Division will gladly answer questions. The Petro 
oO i 


Industrial Equipment Catalog will be sent promptly on request. 


PETRO 


yportunl: 
function 
st-emerg- 
ding. He 
ent spor 
srence of 
tablish a 
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Cuts Steam Costs 





s of the 
ig ve PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 





STAM FORD —Makers of good Oil Burning Equipment since 1903— CONNECTICUT 
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4 GOATS OF PAINT 


ak 


RESULT: Equivalent to brushing three coats of finest 





paint On a previously canvassed surface. 
ADVANTAGES: Provides permanently washable, abuse 
resistant surface designed for minimum mair 

cost over long-term period. Puts a tough hide on 


plaster. Gives wallboards and plywoods a rich, su 


An excellent medium for 
plaster walls and ceilings. Saves recon 


stantial decor 
restoring old 
ditioning expense in any fut 


ative finish 
ire adecorat 


Swatch Book #47 Plain Color & Texture Effects on Request 















SPECIFICATIONS 
3 standard 
Furnished +2 12-yard stan 

- Fu 
14 feet wide 
of material. 


containing 
bolts 
144 5q- ft- 
pasting to any sBooth 


a by 
11 - Applied ernanger Labor) - 


surface (F 


- Material 
111 ft. 


Sug-4¢ per Sa 


oN 


UNIQUE MULTI-LAYER CONSTRUCTION 


A graphic presentation of the 
protects while it decorate 
X-Ray. This little gadge 


samples how five successive 


reasons why Sanitas 
by the Sanitas 


} 


y means otf tabric 





s 





shows | 
cessing steps. 
Start with a strong fabric base 
Impregnate it 

Coat and bake it to render it stainproof 
Strenghen it... and 

Finally give it decorative character 

Ihe Sanitas X-Ray 


on request 


and Data Sheets will be sent 
Ihe coupon is for your convenience 


DUAL-FUNCTION 


FABRIC WALL COVERING 


A 





« 2ANITAS SERVICE DIVISION 
# Standard Coated Products Corp. 
® 40 Worth St., New York City 


[) Send Data Sheets and Sanitas X-Ray 
[) Swatch Book © 47 Plain Colors and Texture Effects 
C) Have Service Representative Call 


6-41-AR 
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Mr. Holden closed his address on 

a note of optimism. 
“TI think the United 
States are now having our second 


constructive 
that we of 


chance. Twenty-two years ago cir- 
cumstances made us the most power- 
ful nation in the world. We did not 
wish to assume that responsibility. 
We said, ‘Let’s go back to normalcy.’ 
We tried to achieve our destiny by 
running away from it. The postman 
is ringing twice; this time | think 
we have to meet our responsibility. 

“The past is only a prologue. Be- 
fore anyone could build the Boulder 
Dam our grandfathers had to build 
the Santa Fe Railroad and the Union 
Pacific. They built 


so that we could have Boulder Dam 


those railroads 
now. They spent some toil and sweat 
and blood and tears. We have tried 
to live on the capital that they invest- 
we find we have to in- 
think that 
we have learned that it is the spirit 


ed, but now 


vest some of our own. | 


and not the pattern or the physical 
remains of the past that is truly 
valuable to us. A civilization does 
not die until it becomes too tired and 
confused to go on living. A_ vital 
civilization, such as we are making 
in this country, must achieve new 
things if it is to fulfill its destiny. It 
requires today the creation of new 
things, new standards of living; and, 
above all else, it will demand a great 
architecture—an architecture which, 
like the Santa Fe Railroad, the Union 
Pacific, the Boulder Dam, the Golden 


Gate Bridge, Rockefeller Center. 
Parkchester, Chatham Village and 
the Westchester County Park Sys- 


tem, will express the living guts of 
America. I think that is in the great 
tradition of American architecture.” 
Resolutions 


Round table sessions, on Chapter 
Affairs, headed by Joseph E. Smay; 
on the Profession and Society, head- 
ed by Frederick G. Frost; on Post- 
College Architectural Education, 
headed by John Bakewell, Jr.; and 
on Defense headed by 
W. Pope Barney, were largely attend- 
ed and led to several resolutions: 

1. That the Board of Directors be 
requested to consider, for submission 


Problems. 


to the 1942 convention, changes in 
the by-laws which will provide for 
the establishment of an Institute As- 
sociateship Class in accordance with 


the following provisions: a. That the 
present Junior Associate Class of the 


Chapters be retained. b. That qual 


ifications for Institute Associates be 
the same as now prescribed in the 
by-laws for the Chapter Associates 
c. That Asso 


ciateship shall follow 


election to Institute 
similar to that required for admis 
sion to corporate membership. d 
That after a three-year period of 
Institute Associateship, such mem 
bers shall make application for Cor 
porate Membership or be dropped as 
an Associate unless extended by a 
tion of the Chapter. e. That a por 
tion of the 
stitute Associate shall be paid to the 
Institute. for which each such Asso 
ciate Member shall receive the Octa 
gon, and shall have his name listed 
rolls of the 
Institute Associate. 
2. That the 
Architects in a 
assembled in Yosemite Valley 
1941, 


ward the increasing use of the plan 


Annual Dues of each In 


in the Institute as an 


Institute of 


conventior 


(American 
national 
in the 
veal recognized the trend to 
ning professions and strongly urges 
that this use be further extended i 
the development of National Defens 

3. That the Board of Directors of 
Institute of Architects 


be requested to give thoughtful co: 


the American 


sideration to the sponsoring of archi- 
tectural clinics or forums to the end 
that the members of the Institute may 
be encouraged to improve their pro 
fessional status by advanced educa 
tion-for-practice. 

Election to the Institute of 14 fel 
“thei 


research. 


lows for contribution to de 


sign, literature, educatior 
and public service. fulfilling the ex 
acting criteria of a vital architecture 
was announced by the Committee on 
Awards and Scholarships. 
advanced to _— fellowship 
{llen of Boston, Mass.; 
{shton of Salt Lake 
Leonard H. Bailey ol 
Oklahoma City. Okla.: Frank  \ 
Emerson of Peoria. Ill.; Robert A 
Fuller of Denver, Colo.; Albert Hark- 
ness of Providence, R. I.; Lewis P. 
Hobart of San Francisco, Calif.: H. 
Roy Kelley of Los Angeles, Calil.; 
Roy F. Larson of Philadelphia. !’a.: 
Arthur Lamont Loveless of Seaitle. 
Wash.; Loring H. Provine of Ur 


Those 
were: Gordon 
Raymond J. 
City, Utah: 


bana, Ill.: Winsor Soule of Santa 
Barbara, Calif.; George Spear! ol 
St. Louis, Mo.; Ernest Wilby ol 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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‘They chose 


Porcelain Enamel 
FOR THE GOLDEN GATE TURF CLUB 





2S SES rey. 
FY me ” 


7. beautiful new $2,000,000 
racing plant of the Golden Gate 
Turf Club at Albany, California, is 
probably the most perfect example of a 
modern functional racetrack archi- Lz 
tecture in the world. Its three-tiered 
grandstand not only seats more 
people than any race course 

in the country, but is de- 

signed so that every specta- 
tor 1s centered as directly as 

possible upon the finish line. 

The grounds are graded to afford 
pertect view of every inch of the race. 

The major contribution to its 
beauty is the blue and gold porcelain 
enameled steel used for the exterior 
covering of the grandstand, for the 
betting windows and for the grand- 
stand boxes. 

Porcelain enamel on U-S-S Virre- 
NAMEL was chosen primarily for its 
permanence and beauty, and next for 
its advantage of eliminating upkeep 
costs such as painting. One hundred 
and twenty-five tons of enameled 
sheets were used. ( The Porcelain kn- 
amel Institute of Chicago says, “It 
1S probably the largest job which has 
ever been constructed with porce- 





lain enamel panels.” ) Mr. Maurv I. Diggs was designer 

The panels were applied to wooden and builder. The U-S-S VirreENaMeEL 
studs by means of small clips welded sheets were fabricated and enameled 
to their backs and sealed together by Ferro Enameling Company of 
vith mastic. No backing was used on Oakland, and installed by Frank 
he panels, most of which are of 50” Allen Ferro Porcelain Construction 
v 80” dimension, and 18 gauge in of San Francisco. Mr. Jack Casson 
hickness. general contractor, 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Scully Steel Products Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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STALE AIR, 


> . 
ae 


ol, 4. ee 
BEF. eka 
Above: 72” and 12” power root 


ventilators, ventilating auditorium 
and projection booth. 





Yours for the asking ... 
40 pages...26 “case his- 
tories”. Ask for “Sensible 
Ventilation”. 
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ANIs was the only archi- 
tect for the Mercantile National Bank 
Building. which ranked well in the 


(AR 


pm. 21). Weed and Reeder. reported 


as Associate Architects. were respon- 
sible for the interior design of the 
theatre in the Beach Theatre Build- 


ing. of which Mr. Anis was the archi- 
tect. adjacent to the Mercantile Bank 
Building and part of the same project. 


4/41, 


ODORS AND FUMES! 


Nowhere is a continuous supply of fresh 
air more vital than in school buildings. Just 
stirring up the air won't do. Stale air, odors 
and fumes must be driven out . . . exhausted 
. .. fresh, health-giving outside air drawn 
in! That’s sensible ventilation at its simple 
best. And whether the problem requires 
blowers or propeller fans, or both, ILG 
equipment and experience are ready to 
supply the answer. See our catalog in 
SWEET’S ... phone our nearest branch 
office . . . or write today. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2826 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Offices in 43 Principal Cities 
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* AIR CHANGE...NOT JUST AIR MOVEMENT! 


New Addresses 


THE RECORD publishes changed and new 
naking no at- 
a day-by-day account. The 
nly organization in the country with facil- 


addresses only on submissi 
tempt to keer 


ties for doing this Sweet's Catalog 
Service, whose painstakingly maintained list 
undergoes an average revision of 23 changes 
for every working day in the year. Below 


are the new 


addresses recently brought to 


our attention: 


BERNARD JouANSTON Harrison JR. 
and Associates announce the opening 
of offices for the practice of architec- 
ture at 599 Fifth Avenue. New York 
City ... The firm of Lyndon. Smith 
& Winn has been dissolved, and Vay- 


Eberle M. Smith 


are continuing their practice under 


nard Ly ndon and 


the name of the original firm, Lyn- 
don & Smith. at 208 Murphy Build- 
ing. Detroit. Mich. Jesse L. 
Bowling ALA. has moved his office 
from 37 W. 39th St.. to 2 W. 47th 
St.. New York. 


CREDITS—PP. 61 TO 80 


1620-1700 


NEW ENGLAND. p. 62 2. courtesy 
Village, Salem 3, courtesy Essex 
Bannister photo 

NEW NETHERLANDS. p. 63 it, courtesy The 
J. Clarence Davies Collection Museum of the 
City of New York 


Pioneer's 
Institute ) 


1700-1780 
NEW ENGLAND, p. 64 13, Lichty ohoto 14 
and 16 from Shurtleft’s Log Cabin Myth 15 


courtesy Soc. Preservation New England Antiqui 
ties, Boston. p. 65: 9 Luscombe del cour 
tesy Essex Institute 20. courtesy Prof Cari 
Feiss 21, Chamberiain photo 22 and 23, Ban 
nister photos 24, courtesy WN Y Public Librery 
NEW YORK, p. 66: St. Thomas photo . 2 
28 and 30, Bannister photos 29. 31, Glenn photos 
PENNSYLVANIA p 67 32. 33. 34 courtesy 
N. Y. Publie Library 35, Historical Society of 


Pennsylvania 36, Rosenfeld photo courtesy Li 
brary of Congress 38. Wallace photo 
1780-1820 


NEW ENGLAND, p. 68: 39, Chamberlain photo 
40, 41, Bannister photos 42. Haskell photo 
NEW YORK, p. 69 46. Buffalo Historical So 
ciety. 47, WPA photo, courtesy The J. Clarence 
Davies Collection. Museum of City of New York 
48, St. Thomas photo 49 0, Bannister photos 
51, courtesy Union College 

PENNSYLVANIA, p. 70 1, 56. 58, Birch, del 
courtesy N Y Public Library 5, Strickland 
del., courtesy Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


1820-1860 
NEW ENGLAND. p. 71 9, courtesy Avery Li 
brary, Columbia University 60. courtesy Harvara 
College Library. 62, Bannister photo 

NEW YORK. p. 72: 63, 65, Bannister photos 
p. 73: 67, The Eno Collection, N. Y. Public Li 
brary. 68, The J Clarence Davies Collection 
Museum of the City of New York 69, St. Thomas 
photo 
PENNSYLVANIA, p 
torical Soc. of Penn 


1860-1920 

NEW ENGLAND. p. 75: 77, courtesy Harvard 
College Library. 78, 80, courtesy Harvard School 
of Architecture Library. 79, courtesy Boston Pub 
lie Library 

NEW YORK, p. 76: 85, 5&6, MeLaughlin photos 
87. courtesy N. Y. Public Library 89, courtesy 
Portiand Cement Assn. 90, Glenn photo. 91, Bax 
tresser photo courtesy Museum of Modern Art 
PENNSYLVANIA. p. 77: 93, courtesy Pennsy! 
vania Railroad Co. 94, Glenn photo. 96, N. Y 
Public Library 


1920-1940 

NEW ENGLAND, p. 78: 98. Imandt photo 100 
Weber photo. 101, courtesy Simonds Saw & Stee 
Co. 102, Haskell photo 

NEW YORK, p. 79: 103, Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
104, Ratcliffe photo from Rockefeller Center, Inc 
105, Wurts Bros. photo from Museum of Moder: 
Art. 108, N. Y. C. Housing Authority. 109, Ryan 
photo, courtesy Radburn Manaaement Corp iit 
courtesy Long Island Park Commission 
PENNSYLVANIA, p. 80: ({12, Hedrich-Blessing 
photo. 113, courtesy Museum of Modern Art. [i+ 
courtesy Paul P. Cret. 115, courtesy Philadelphi: 
Museum of Art 


74 70. 71. courtesy His 
75, Mack photo 
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Anaconda’s small diameter building wire 
ideal for electrical modernization 
using existing raceways 


BUILDINGS, LIKE PEOPLE, once in 

while need a shot in the arm to 

ike them healthy and productive. 

With Anaconda’s Densheath,anim- 

oved type of small diameter build- 

* wire, you can remedy one of 

vreatest deficiencies now exist- 

rin the constitution of old com- 
rcial and industrial buildings. 

By rewiring existing raceways 

h Densheath, wattages can be 

increased for the cost of only the wire 

‘the labor! For example, it is pos- 


Sit le to increase wattage from 2,760 


wes oon 4 


iv sh A hes if Se 





COMPARE THE NEW AND THE OLD! 


Note this 175% wattage increase 


1’’ CONDUIT 
BEFORE AFTER 


watts to 10,368 watts by using eight 





Densheath building wires in place 
¢ 3. No. 8 TypeR 3- No. 2 Type SN 
100°. Copper Densheath 
35 Amps. 8,050 Watts 400° « Copper 
96Amps. 22,080 Watts 


of four Type R wires and changing 
the system from 2-wire, single- 


INSULATION SPECIFICATIONS AND 
DIAMETER THICKNESSES* 


r—.162"—4 = * 130 


phase to 4-wire, three-phase. 
There's new life for old build- 


ings in Anaconda Densheath. Use 





it in your plans for electrical mod- 





> *R , Jor rad 
ernization. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off k—— 99° 
e Present Type R Type RHT Type SN 
50°C (122°F 75°C (167 °F) Anaconda 
; All Sizes Sizes 14-12-10-8 Densheath 
tnaconda Wire & Cable Company, Gene ral Offices: for rewiring 60°C (140°F 
: purposes Sizes 14 to 4/0 


25 Broadway, New York City; Chicago Office: 
”) Ni rt W a ke r Drive Su/ vdiar) 


: s : *From Anaconda's “The Story of 1940 Code 
eras opp min 0 
{nar nda . pper Minin 5 Com AnacowpA Changes.’’ Ask for a copy. 

pany. Sales Offices in Principal Cities == 


inclusive for 
rewiring only 





‘improves’ ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE 


UNE 
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than 100,000 square feet by any 
basically sound method. That method 
might be the pooling of the interests 
of a group of small property owners 
for the existing 
buildings, or it might be a huge 


rehabilitation of 


demolition and reconstruction job 
costing many millions of dollars. It 
would permit combined planning by 
public housing authorities, city plan 
commissions and redevelopment cor- 
porations to a greater extent than 
ever before. 





Masy architects are saying this to 
their clients. Formed Iron sinks are 
styled for modern kitchens and have 
several practical features. 

Women appreciate the ease of clean- 
ing the high-luster porcelain enamel, 
finished in color or plain white; 
also the acid-resisting feature at no 
extra cost. 

Then when you remind your clients 


that this modern fixture is porcelain 








enameled on Armco Ingot Iron, their 
satisfaction is complete. ‘Twenty-seven 
years of national advertising have cre- 
ated a real appreciation of this ‘‘world’s 
standard enameling iron.” 

Thousands of Formed Iron sinks, 
lavatories and bathtubs are in use. 
Their owners like them. For detailed 
information, write to The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 1671 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 





“In fact, it offers an outstanding 


challenge to architects, engineers, 
city planners and financiers to de- 
velop a new technique for the solu- 
tion of one of the greatest social. 
civic, and economic problems con- 


fronting American municipalities. 


Widespread importance 

As encouragement to private fi- 
nancing and as pioneer legislation in 
the important field of urban re- 
habilitation, the new law is important 
far beyond the limits of its New York 
State application. It has already 
served as pattern legislation for bills 
to accomplish the same general pur- 
pose of redeveloping blighted areas 
in Massachusetts, Michigan and Il- 
The subject of 
habilitation and the provisions of the 


linois. urban re- 
New York law are now matters of 
study with a view toward similar 
legislation proposals in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Ohio, Missouri, Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Indiana. It is prob- 
able that new laws will shortly be 
passed in these states permitting the 
formation of Urban Redevelopment 
Corporations having in general the 
broad powers designated by the New 
York State law. 


Removes legal barriers 

Passage of such legislation in 
every state would remove many ex- 
isting legal barriers to large-scale 
urban rehabilitation 
would offer sound financial induce- 


activity and 


ments to encourage private capital 
to take an increasingly important in- 
terest in the elimination of local 
slum areas: and in the progressive, 
wide-spread rebuilding of American 


cities. 


Patented Unit Bulkhead is Basis 
of Proposed Construction System 


Claimed by originator to be free for- 


ever from any maintenance 


\ SYSTEM OF CONSTRUCTION, claimed 


by its originator to be “verminprool, 
fireproof, moistureproof, windproo', 
lightningproof, and free forever fro: 
any maintenance as far as the e 
terior is concerned,” is in the process 
of development by Oscar B. Ba 


(Continued on page 122) 








mw 


@ Sink fittings made of ARMCO Stainiess Steel are 
bright, solid metal throughout. With no plating to 


| a 
wear off, they give lifetime service. —— aaa 
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WHAT 
e- P 
| Hell Tailored Veo: 
d MCU=FMMored Loow 
n- 
fi- 
4 @ To give doors that “tailored’’, clean-cut appear- 
ha ance—not as a matter of fashion, but of clean-cut functional de Signe 
an That’s how architects are arriv ing at RIXSON Uni-Check as the steed 
oe ard closing mech: anism for single-acting interior doors in hospitals. 
idy a ~ 
ills 
ur 
eas 
Il- MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
re- New York City 
the Architects: JAMES GAMBLE RoGers 
of a a 
ilar Daihdorss 
: Marc E:piirz © Sons 
— Vexmitya-Brown Co. (Successors 
ifor- RIXSON FLOOR CHECKS 
rob- USED THROUGHOU | 
, be 
, the 
ment =. 
| the 
New 
n in 
VY @X- 
-scale 
and 
iduce- 
‘apital 
int in- 
local 
conive, The absence of protruding arms, hangers, housings—in fact, any- 
— thing to break the clean sweep of walls and doors—is a relief to the 
cye. But, functionally, the Uni-Check, at a cost that competes with 
any other type of hock. provides automatic quiet closing—eliminates 
hard-to-clean or dust catching surfaces—offers no obstruction to 
Basis mops, dust cloths or paint br ush... All good features for the hospital. 
; RIXSON Uni-Checks are ideal not only for hospital use but ex- 
pystem cellent wherever self-closing interior doors are a convenience or 
ree for- necessity. Full information available on request. Complete catalog 


information is on file with most architects. SPECIFY RIXSON 








eieeasd : UNI-CHECK FOR ALL INTERIOR SINGLE ACTING 
aieial, DOORS THAT HAVE TO BE SELF-CLOSING. 
idproo!, > ‘THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 4448 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
rer from RIXSON REPRESENTATIVES AT: 
the ex- New York: 2034 Webster Avenue - Philadelphia: 211 Greenwood Avenue, Wyncote, Pa.. - Atlanta: 152 Nassau 
Street - New Orleans: 2630 Jefferson Ave. - San Francisco: 116 New Montgomery Street - Seattle: 4012 East 
: proce s 38th Street - Los Angeles: 909 Santa Fe Avenue - London, Ontario, Canada: Richards-Wilcox, Ltd. 
3. Bac 
OCI I Coo . 

a , Wwm- 
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may be obtained. For the first time, 


this process allows one to use. steel 





for the construction and finish of a 


house in an economical manner. 








his metal-processing technique. Mr. The patented unit bulkhead. basis 

New York City metal craftsman and Bach says: of the proposed construction system, 
designer. “The Bachite process may be ap- depends largely on the use of Bach- 
Already beyond the experimental plied to any grade of steel—from ite-processed thin-gauge. cold-formed 
stage. according to Mr. Bach. and ordinary black iron to stainless steel black-iron sheets for its practicability 
ready for testing in the field. the rendering the metal  corrosion- and economy. Mr. Bach says that, 
Bachite system of construction de- proof and abrasion-resistant for all according to tests, his thermo-chemi- 
pends primarily upon two elements: time. and to a degree hitherto cal treatment, employing a low-price 
first, Bachite-processed metal. and thought of as unattainable. Any fin- treating agent, when applied to black 
second. a patented unit bulkhead. Of ish or color. or patterns in color. iron of the gauge ordinarily used for 


tinning and tin cans gives it a cor- 
rosion resistance higher than that of 


18-8 stainless steel greater resist- 





ance than is provided by tinning and 


one-third less expensive. 


Stuctural components 


The structural components of the 
bulkhead are as follows: two sheets 
of conventional fireproof wallboard 
held apart at a distance of 2'4 in. 
by metal separators which are so 
shaped as to be structural members 
as well. A very thin sheet of Bachite 
treated black iron is laminated to the 
outside wallboard (any type of finish 

wallpaper, wood veneer—may be 
applied to the interior board, al- 
though it is contemplated that build- 
ing in the higher-price brackets will 
have Bachite-processed metal surfaces 
both inside and out). The bulkhead 
components are fastened together with 
nuts and bolts Bachite-processed, as 
is every metal element in the assembly 
“so that no disintegration or internal 
corrosion may ever take place.” Cost 
of the bulkhead is estimated at about 
l7ec per sq. ft. section. 





Bulkheads standard width 


a T 5 ORG Bulkheads will be offered to build- 
. oan OO ers at a standard width of 12 in. and 
in lengths up to 16 ft. They may be 


Cc al é ltiple o 3 in.. th S OlV- 
IT CAN'T WEAR OUT... Defiant of the ut at any mu tipl f 3 in., thus giv 


be installed anywhere. without a special ing the system a 3 in. module of de 


years, the York V/W Freon ¢ OMpressor foundation, on upper floors or even sus- sign. With minor variations, the same 








offers exclusive advantages in air con- pended from roof trusses. | nprecedented bulkhead * annedpdlbers me mers 
Nia tei ss walls, ceilings, and roof of a build. 
ditioning. It is so constructe at ever . actness makes 1 ssible i . : { 
| gs so constructed that every — compactness makes it possible to put it ing, and through a designed use 0! 
part subject to wear, including the cvl- in places where no other the separators, each bulkhead i: 
inder walls which are formed by remoy - machine of equal capac- automatically and securely inter 
ble i ‘ locked with the adjoining one. Joint- 
able liners, may be renewed easily ar “e 

al asily an ity will go. York Ice between them are made permanent! 

quickly. Balanced, statically and dy- Machinery Corporation, tight by means of extruded rubbe 
namically, it is vibration-free. thus may York. Pennsylvania. gaskets, said to be guaranteed for 4 

7 vears. 
(‘Trends in Brief ulso on page 24) 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Vechanical Cooling Since 1885” RE eee 
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a S AGAINST INSIDE FORCES 
i THAT STRANGLE DEFENSE 
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for 

‘Or- The greatest menace to American defense comes 

of from within... from undermining forces that dilute 

ist faith in democracy and strangle progress. Among 
and , ; 

- these forces... just as harmful as if they were de- 
liberate and intentional...are lowered standards 
of quality, lax management, weakened ideals of 

in service. On guard, to do its part in combatting 

ects these influences, the entire JOSAM organization 
ard has been geared up to improve its products, 

in, step up its performance, perfect its service. 
bers 

ae JOSAM SERVICES FREE 10 YOU 

» the SIE 

. 
nish : 
al. STANDARD ~ 

“ SPECIFICATION 

ild- 

yer BROCHURES 

will ans 

lanes Make the writing of plumbing 

Ch 1 drainage specifications merely a 

—_— matter of reference. Cover 119 

“i INTERCEPTOR ff fcc 

d. as : 4 

mbly 7 

Be 
ernal Khe 

Cost = = ( F 

thout Practical and efficient, this unit guards less of water temperature. Authoritative JOSAM - eP 

against the strangulation and clogging’ tests demonstrate over 95% of grease DETAIL SHEETS ek E 
of your drainage system from grease, fats, interception and retention with complete They give description, illustra- 
and oil. Saves expensive labor of locating evacuation of solids. No cold water con- tion and detail drawings of most 
the trouble...does away withtorn-up floors nections required. Grease accumulates widely used drains... supply 
nuild- forestalls costly shutdowns. The cascade in special chamber... easily removed. complete construction, operat- 
and design ...exclusive with JOSAM...based Readily installed on dishwasher and ing and installation data. Ask 

iv be on the waterfall principle... effectively sinks, all types. Write for free literature for these valuable services on 

gi 2 separates grease from waste water, regard-_ ...use coupon below. coupon below. 

whe JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY wekis wid. 0. Sa ee coin ten 

samme MAIN SALES OFFICE, Empire Building, Cleveland, Ohio “ a a " ’ 

< . o o ease sen me, wi outo igation 

loot r Sapesseutetives tm off Sutecipal ve (CD Literature on JOSAM Cascade Grease Interceptor 

build- West Coast Manufacturers and Distributors T) fonemn Specification Geockere fer see 

iw jel JOSAM-PACIFIC COMPANY, 765 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cel. T} Jocam Dutell Shouts Type of Building) 

id is LOOR AND ROOF DRAINS GREASE INTERCEPTORS Name Ss 

nite OIL INTERCEPTORS MIXING VALVES FOR SHOWERS Si 

: 3ACKWATER SEWER VALVES SHOCK ABSORBERS FOR PIPE LINES 

one’ RIPLE DRAINAGE DRAINS SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT City ate 

nent 

ubbe 

for | 

4) PRODUCTS CONTRIBUTE TO SAFETY * PROTECT LIFE AND PROPERTY IN ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 

_— S PLUMBING DRAINAGE PRODUCTS FROM FOUNDATION TO ROOF * FOR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 
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Built for a Parade 


VICTORY ARCH, constructed 
for homecoming parade of 
A.E.F., 22 years ago, Madison 
Square, New York xx Architects, 
Carrere and Hastings. 











THEN, AS NOW, F&yne MEANT 
“RELIABLE GAS HEATING” 


Through the long parade of 
years, PAYNE has concentrated 
on continually improving gas 
heating standards. And today, as 
always, this specialization—with 
constant testing and research — 
keeps PAYNEHEAT years ahead 


Every PAYNE unit you specify is 
twice-tested and backed by all 
our accumulated engineering 
knowledge. * For details, con- 
sult Sweet's, Western States 
AEC, our convenient AIA file 


: | 
(send for one!) ...or see your 


PAYNEHEAT Contractor or Gas 
Company. 









Left: PAYNE Gravity Unit. 
Also: Zoneair x Floor Furnace 
ve Duplex Furnace * Modern 





Console *% Spacesaver Unit * 
Forced Air Unit *% Industrial 
Units. 


ea 


fame FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


ae BEVERLY HILLS sd CALIFORNIA mmm 
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@ Never was industry's desire and need for sound architectural 
guidance more acute than now. By the same token, never was 
the architect's responsibility greater; not only to design plants 
capable of turning out more products in less time, but to 
provide additional safeguards from fire delays for that new 
productive capacity. 


The simplest and most practical way to meet the second 
requirement is e Cardox specification. And here are the demon- 
stratable reasons why: Cardox Systems offer all the qualities of 
carbon dioxide as the extinguishing medium plus exceptional 
advantages. This inert gas which itself causes absolutely no 
damage, has the property of completely surrounding fire, pene- 
trating cracks and crevices, going over and around obstructions, 
creating atmospheric conditions in which no fire can exist. It 
is the contribution of Cardox that this fire-smothering gas can 
now be set up in systems of large capacity to discharge in the 
huge volumes required for swift extinguishment of large as 
well as small fires in the least possible time. 


Of special interest to architects are these further Cardox 
refinements: refrigerated storage at constant temperature, with 
such factors as pressure, rate of flow and expansion under 
complete control ... simplified piping to any hazard. . . fewer 
and less conspicuous discharge nozzles... easy expansion of a 
system to cover additional hazards. 


Write for the complete Cardox Data File containing Underwriters‘ 
Laboratory Bulletins and test and installation data. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CORROSION COSTS YOU MORE THAN WROUGHT 
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Steam Supply and Return Lines 


©» BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


From the standpoint of effect on future costs 
and owner satisfaction, plumbing and heating 
specifications are among the most important 
that architects and engineers write. The causes 
of corrosion are always present. Eliminating 
the danger of premature failure and frequent re- 
placement demands careful material selection. 

The specification shown above illustrates how 
many architects and engineers are meeting this 
problem by writing ‘‘Wrought Iron” for corro- 
sive services. The soundness of this choice is 
confirmed by engineering records. 

A study of a number of buildings where 
wrought iron was installed in hot and cold 
water lines showed wrought iron still serving 
after periods of from 34 to 81 years, with the 
average life of nine such installations in excess 
of 50 years. In an equal number of similar 
buildings, lines of another material had failed 
after ten to 31 years, with an average total life 
of 21 years. Equally impressive records are 
available on steam supply and return lines, as 
you probably know from your own experience. 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON CUT NAILS 


—duplicates in design and material of early American 
hand-wrought nails—are being made from Byers Wrought 
Iron by a century-old New England Manufacturer. Ask 
for the name, if you are interested. 


Records like this provide the only dependable 
guide in selecting piping materials for today’s 
structures. If you have a specification which 
should anticipate corrosion, you may find that 
wrought iron is the answer. When considering 
the suitability of wrought iron it is worth re- 
membering that we are in a position to make 
prompt deliveries—wrought iron pipe, in all 
popular sizes, can be shipped immediately 
from jobber stocks, or in the case of unusually 
large quantities, from our warehouse. Our 
Engineering Service Department will furnish 
you with performance data on applications 
similar to those you have in mind. Ask, also, for 
our bulletin, ‘‘Wrought Iron for Piping Systems.”’ 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 
1864. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 


BYERS 


GENUINE 
WROUGHT IRON 


Tubular and Flat Rolled Products 
Steel Tubular Products 





IRON 





SWORN BASIC 
FACTS USED 
ARE FROM 
1940 
SWEETS 
CATALOG 


Make the 
VISUAL-TEST 


Vy 


a a . 
oe 
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SEE the difference 
FEEL the difference 
KNOW the difference 


Write today for your 
Visual Test Kit. It com 
pares the gauge of 
metal used in weath 
ering bars by Mesker | 
and others. It's Free. | 


CASEMENT 
WINDOWS 


7 
MONUMENTAL 
WINDOWS 


+ 
INDUSTRIAL 
WINDOWS 


INDUSTRIAL 
DOORS 


* 
*.. METAL 
SCREENS 


* 
DETENTION 
WINDOWS 


MESKER STEEL SASH gives you at least 
35% MORE QUALITY for your money! 


Check the Steel Sash Merit Meter 


..and believe your eyes. There’s no magic to this 
frank, casy-to-understand chart. It proves Mesker Steel Sash gives you at least 35% 


more quality for your money! It’s simply based on cold, unembellished FACTS. 


Quality-minded architects, builders and dealers all over the country are referring 
to 1 constantly. Use it yvourselt 


..once...and you'll realize w hy. It’s the on/y easy 


way to compare steel window quality features, point-by-point. It takes the guess- 
work out of steel sash specification work. It saves time, money, headaches. While 
detailing only Industrial Pivoted Sash features, it’s indicative of the extra value 


built into a// Mesker products. It’s free for the asking. Mail the coupon 
today...no obligation. 


MESKER BROTHERS © ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SINCE 1879 


BROTHERS 


424 SOUTH 7th STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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IT IS EASY TO UNDERSTAND ABOUT ALUMINUM AND DEFENSE 


THE WHOLE THING BOILS DOWN to two simple questions: 


1. How much aluminum are America and England going to need ? 
There is only one answer: The democracies must have a// the 
aluminum it takes to win, and nobody knows how much 
that is. 

2. How fast is aluminum needed ? 

We don’t know, for sure, but just as fast as the aircraft plants, 
munition plants, shipyards, and the like, can be expanded to 
use aluminum and other materials for defense purposes. 


THOSE IN AUTHORITY IN WASHINGTON are putting together, day 
by day, expert estimates of what all these defense industries are 
going to need, month by month, clear to the end of 1942. These 
estimates, as issued, are our book of rules. 


FOR MONTHS WE HAVE BEEN, and are now, delivering aluminum 


for defense purposes far in excess of that called for by prior estimates. 


DEFENSE IS NOW TAKING from us over 40 million pounds a month. 
Every American ought to have a picture of just how much 
aluminum that is; here it is: 
Peace-time America, during the nine years from 1930-8, could 
find use for only 14 million pounds a month from us. 
In the busy year of 1939 we had to make only 27 million pounds 
a month to satisfy the civilian needs of this prospering country. 


Suddenly, defense alone needs 40 million a month! 14 million 
(civilian), to 27 (civilian), to 40 (defense) and soon to 50 
and beyond! 


YOU CIVILIAN USERS of aluminum are grand people. 


THE WAY YOU ARE DOING WITHOUT aluminum until producers 
can catch up again with civilian uses is typically American. We are 
sincerely grateful for your understanding. 


IN THIS RECESS you are having to scramble for RECESSITIES— 


other materials which just don’t fill the bill 100°7, because there 
is no pat substitute for aluminum. 


IT’S TOUGH ON YOU and it’s hard on us to have to turn 
away temporarily from the friends and pursuits of a lifetime. 


WE HAVE NOT TURNED OUR BACKS! 


WE INTEND that no civilian shall have to forego the things 
aluminum can do best one minute longer than we can help 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Architects say « « « ABOUT CHLORINATION 








SE f 
d? 
a The next school job you design warrants the same con- 
bs sideration as expressed by the following well known archi- 
” tects. Wa&T Chlorinators justify your specification by 
giving years of accurate, dependable service at minimum 
maintenance expense. Chlorination is the only method of 
; swimming pool sterilization which offers: 
ts, 
a © Sterilized water in the pool. 
© A residual chlorine content available to cope with 
contamination introduced by the bathers. 
om ° A margin of safety to take care of sudden increase 
od in bathing load. 
wi © A simple, quickly made colorimetric test for con- 
trol of operation. 

Write for the W&T Swimming Pool Series reviewing water 
as treatments on several different types of pools. . . . For 
| the chlorination of small water supplies, such as those at 
tes. suburban or country schools, private estates, etc., Wallace 

& Tiernan have designed a small W&T Hypochlorinator: 
ith. simple, inexpensive, easy to operate. Bulletin 357 de- 
uch scribes this equipment in detail. Write for copy. 
wate (Above) Pool in Hazleton High School, Hazleton, Pa. 

Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., of Lawrie & Green, the Architects 
nds and Engineers, says, "We believe chlorinators provide the 
ep. most practical, economic and efficient method for the 
Ns proper sterilization of the water in the pool, thereby insur- 
lion ing a healthy pool. It has been our pleasure to approve 
» 30 the installation of Wallace and Tiernan Chlorinators for 

the swimming pool in the Hazleton High School Building 

and for a number of other swimming pools.” 

(Center) Pool in the gymnasium in Brooklyn College, a 

$10,000,000 project. Randolph Evans, the architect, 

says, "We have specified Wallace & Tiernan Chlorinators 

for the swimming pool at Brooklyn College. Their qualities 
cers of disinfecting are such as to insure a healthy pool and 
» are the water is kept constantly sterilized." 

(Below) Concerning this pool in St. Joseph's High School 

in Philadelphia, Emile G. Perrot, the architect, has this 
ES — to say, "After a very exhaustive investigation relative to 
fice the best method of sterilization for swimming pools, | 

have made it my practice to specify Wallace & Tiernan 

Chlorinators for all swimming pools which | have designed, 

with the full assurance that the water will be free from 
turn infection." 

— “SWIM IN DRINKING WATER" 
lings 
ste COMPANY, INC 
CA 
NEWARK Represented in 
NEW JERSEY Principal Cities 
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TO GIVE YOU | J 


New Ideas To Decorate Your Acoustical Surfaces 
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This attractive design is “*Motif’d Acoustone’’ in the reception room of inother distinctive pattern in “ Motif'd Acoustone.”’ This is another Ac 
a large manufacturer’s office. See how the pattern has character yet the example of subtle beauty with Acoustone’s "Spline-Alinement” feature tor. 


whole effect is dignified and unobtrusive. plus the advantage of permitting you freedom in design. 


Here are the sketches of designs you can create for 
your Motif'd Acoustone’ sound control treatments 
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JU | A FREE HAND IN ACOUSTICAL DESIGN 


as | Add Character To Acoustical Surfaces At Low Cost 


“Motif’'d Acoustone”’ is an integral decoration—not a paint itself. For as little as 7c per square foot you may have your 
—not a covering. Any design you select or create is “etched” own design lastingly “etched’”’ into any Acoustone surface. 
into surface of Acoustone by a new USG process. Here’s real decorative freedom! 
Now you can provide the appearance of a “flush joint’’ We have developed several simple basic pattern ideas you 
sound-correcting surface plus an individual decoration. may like. But you'll probably prefer to create your own. Find 
“Motif’'d Acoustone” costs but litthe more than Acoustone out about this great new decorative idea. Write USG today. 


ACOUSTONE’S “SPLINE-ALINEMENT” ANSWERS YOUR DEMAND 


Architects demanded an acoustical treatment Acoustone, with its wide range of soft col- 
adaptable to modern, functional construction. ors and rich travertine-like texture, has long 
USG Acoustone with “Spline-Alinement” isit! been known as the most beautiful of all 
Into each Acoustone unit is rigidly fabri- | acoustical materials. 
cated a thin metal spline. When applied, this Write today for a sample of Acoustone, for 
spline meshes firmly and snugly into a slotin full information on all phases of USG’s com- 
the tile butted against it. Because of the sharp, plete noise reduction and acoustical correction 
clean-cut edges of Acoustone, a joint barely service. Ask about ‘‘Motif’d Acoustone’’! A 
discernible results. “Spline-Alinement” keeps nation-wide corps of capable engineers and 
adjoining tiles flush. A smooth, even surface applicators are at your service. Write to USG 


is secured. Corners don't “drop.” at 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 













‘ ud 
1. ACOUSTONE IS FIREPROOF 2. ACOUSTONE REFLECTS LIGHT 3. ACOUSTONE IS CLEANABLE 4. ACOUSTONE IS PAINTABLE 
—Tovreat efficiency and rare beauty, —Natural Acoustone reflects 70% —Refresh Acoustone either by paint- —All-travertine-textured Acoustone 
s another Acoustone adds a major safety fac- of light striking it— mill painted ingorvacuumcleaning. Maintenance is paintable and re-paintable with- 
”? feature tor—protection against fire. Acoustone reflects more than 80%. cost is low for building’s life. out reducing its efficiency. 


for 
its 


FIREPROOF 
ACOUSTICAL 
MINERAL TILE 
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THE HERMAN NELSON 
VERTICAL SHAFT PROPELLER-FAN 


TYPE hijet HEATER 


REATER dependability and operating economy ... these 

are two of the reasons why so many Architects specify 
Herman Nelson Products for commercial, industrial and 
public buildings of all types. 

It is no idle claim that extra quality and value are built 
into Herman Nelson Heating, Ventilating and Air Condition- 
ing Equipment. Highly satisfactory results have been pro- 
vided by thousands of Herman Nelson Installations during 


the past 34 years. This performance record in actual service Uhie: hier Fiaates s evalaite wath exthet 

™ high or low velocity discharge, with out 
a let arrangements to provide for various 
1S important. 


types of air diffusion. The heating ele 


ment incorporates Herman Nelson's Pat 


Today, as in the past, Architects are unwilling to relinquish ented Stay Tube, which maintains proper 
relationship between the headers. The 
this assurance that their clients will enjoy greater dependa- blades of the fan have an extremely wid 


face area and are of aerodynamic shape 


spe. : - ; ca Obtain complete information about 
bility and operating economy because of the slight additional sik: sail Cini: Uisteniie: Giles Sane 


sentatives located in principal cities or 


cost of Herman Nelson Products. from the Home Office at Moline, Illinois 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION “2.2: 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
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airn solves a tough construction problem 





Prevents wall cracks 
appearing when 
building “settles”! 


More and more architects are discover- 




























ing every day that Nairn Wall Linoleum 
allows them to have the walls of a new 
house decorated as soon as the plaster 
is dry —without fear of unsightly cracks 


developing a few months later! 


The exceptional flexibility of this mod- 
ern wall covering enables it to absorb 
all strain of normal settling. Rounded 
coves at the juncture of walls and ceil- 
ings, as well as at vertical corners, make 
doubly sure that building movement 
will not fracture Nairn Wall Linoleum. 


No other wall treatment provides both 
the permanent color beauty and crack- 
proof service offered by Nairn Wall 
Linoleum. It can also be carried smoothly 
around curved surtaces! When installed 
by Authorized Contractors. it is fully 
guaranteed, Write for free, 16-page book. 
“Nairn Linoleum for Floors and Walls.” 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY,N. J 


NALIN 


WALL LINOLEUM 


NOTICE THE CEILINGS in the bath above, and the kitchen. 
wer right. Both are covered with the same Nairn Wall 
noleum used on the walls. ¢ eiling cracks as well as 
ill cracks are avoided in this way, and an attractive 
corative harmony is obtained as well. Notice, too, the 
itrasting strips set in the walls and ceilings of both 
mms. This effective touch costs very little. as Inexpen- 
e, ready-cut Nairn Feature Strips are used. 


PERMANENT WALL COLORS ATA PRACTICAL PRICE! Nairn 
Wall Linoleum costs far less than any other type of per- 
ient wall finish. such as colored tile or glass panels 
nad it lasts as long as the building itself! The colors 
beautiful and varied and all patterns are color- 


INE related with Nairn Linoleum for floors. permitting 
Os isually effective color schemes. The patterns, too, 
il not fade, discolor, stain or dent! 
RECORD MIUNE 194, 123 









Meet Any Garage Specification 
With A Stanley Hardware Set 





ee 


STANLEY “SWING-UP” 
Upward-acting. os 


fits any pair of 


stock garage doors 








An upward-acting 












ANY installations of TEN-LOX Anti- hardware set that fits 























Slip Stair Treads and Floor Tile, and any pair of doors not 
. : : “x¥ceed] 5 . ; 
a constantly growing list of users are definite exceeding 250 pounds ; 
proof that TEN-LOX is the answer to giving ; in weight; 8 to 85 
— ~ — ee LA 2 , 7 , . a" 
walkway surfaces SAFETY and PERMANENCE. wide, 7’ to 8’ high, 1% 
; ' to 134” thick. Other 
= ‘ y rez y 7 “ast- Ed : . 
TEN LOX is a long wearing aluminum cast H sizes on special order. 
ing with abrasive grits (aluminum oxide) : : 
; : i Particularly useful 
that penetrate clear through the entire thick- ; h a ale al 
: TC , ; where design or deco- 
ness of the casting. TEN-LOX has the approval hy ; 5 ¢ “al { 
ee ‘ ration to conform with i 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratory. Safety Ap- FI hi ' ' 

. | erTh: 2 ke architectural style re- i 
pliance Report No. 807 says—‘This material hy rn y i 
: cs : ws ‘ quires construction of 4 
is of such a nature as to provide unusually A ‘al d p : j 

, rr . . special doors. Practi- ) 
high anti-slip value under a wide variety of Ls a “oot - é 

° ee ” t ~a ; oO 2a 0 eg 
service conditions when new and when used. se . —— $ 
required. : 

B reads and tile are available in a wide . 

oth = i A Be € are a = a - ide ; Doors open easily. 
variety of sizes. Tile is cast in three thicknesses 

oe a ; ; ee ' Heavy springs do the 
4" Ae’ and %”’; treads in two thicknesses, “4 Ri lifti e 

id : ; ; eee : fe ifting, with only a 
and %’’, with or without nosings. TEN-LOX 3h yi ial 
; : ; : pe slight starting pull. 
is easily and quickly installed over existing sur- 
faces, laid over sub-floors or set in fresh concrete. YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD HARDWARE 
Architects who are looking for stair treads ; 
: . : Stanley Catalog No. 61, giving com { 
and flooring that is absolutely non-slip under 
: a , plete details on the entire Stanley 
wet, dry and even oily conditions will make ard ' i" ats 
at ar : ae sl 4 ss . aradware tine, wi prove handy in 
no mistake in specifying TEN-LOX. We invite 
; 3 ‘ aaa . 4 preparing your specifications, Writ 
your investigation. Without any obligation we 
J / for your free copy. The Stanley 





will cooperate with you to the fullest extent. 


A Product of . 


THE NATIONAL BRONZE & ALUMINUM FOUNDRY CO. 2. a n 
Specialties Division sel & A N a Ee Y aa 
E. 88TH AND LAISY AVE. e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 





Works, New Britain, Connecticut 
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FITZGIBBONS 


_- STEEL BOILERS 





ONLY ONE FIRING PER DAY at the McKinley School 


Kearny, N. J. — but that keeps 22 school rooms at 70 degrees during 
school hours, and around 60 degrees the rest of the time. The two 
sturdy Fitzgibbons R Z U Boilers, with their L. J. Wing Combustion 
Control,* have proven so efficient that only one boiler at a time was 
needed during the past winter, even when outdoor temperatures hov- 
ered around zero. Low-cost rice anthracite is the fuel, and operating 
savings since installation a year ago already run into important figures, 
while the school enjoys an abundance and uniformity of heat that con- 
trasts gratifyingly with the experience of other years. 


Just one more of the many installations which prove that the archi- 
tect or engineer who specifies Fitzgibbons boilers is taking no chances. 


A line from you brings full details on Fitzgibbons boilers, and if you so 
desire, the full cooperation of Fitzgibbons Service to Architects. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 


General Offices: 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Works: OSWEGO, N. Y. Offices in Principal Cities 


/ 


A Lesson in 


Economy 


at the McKinley 
School, Kearny, 
New Jersey. 


Consulting Engin- 
eers, O. Vogel- 
bach& Associates, 
Newark, N. J., for 
Board of Educa- 
tion, Kearny, N. J. 


Heating Contrac- 
tor, Thomas H. 
Branch & Son, 
91 Forest Street, 
Kearny, N. J. 





* Combustion Con- 
trol System sup- 
plied by the L. J. 
Wing Manufac- 
turing Company, 
Newark, N. J. 







SEE,OUR 
CATALOG IN 
| SWEET'S 


= 
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Collegeville-Trappe Joint High 
School, Trappe, Pa., where 105 
units of Lupton” Projected-type’ 
Steel Windows are installed 
Architect—W. Marshall Hughes 
Reading, Pa., Contractor—War 
ren B. Zern, Pottstown, Pa. 


Detail drawing of Lupton 
“Projected-type’’ Steel Window 





Windows of tomorrow for the schools of 
today! ... Trim, graceful, windows with 
more glass area for size of opening than 
ever before possible, providing an 
abundance of light in all parts of the 
classroom . . . That's Lupton “Projected- 
type” Steel Windows. 


Lupton Steel Windows afford flexibility 
in design to meet every requirement for 
natural ventilation and daylighting. 
Open with a finger-touch. Close abso- 
lutely tight. No warping, no rattling, 
no sticking. Shades or venetian blinds 


et Lakh 
ei Pa * a 


Se nee amen 


’ 


may be attached to the Window. No 
holes to be drilled. No splitting or crack- 
ing of casings with nails or screws. 


The added refinement of Lupton Steel Windows 
is now available at a cost surprisingly low—lower 
than older-type Windows. Maintenance is negligi- 
ble. Let us send you details and specifications 
for Lupton ‘‘Projected-type’’ Steel Windows for 
schools. Address: Michael Flynn Manufacturing 
Co., Allegheny Ave. at Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUPTON 


STEEL WINDOWS 


a 2 be 
4ppreciate Planned 





@ You’re invited to get acquainted 
with the “Architects’ and Builders’ 
Service” provided by your local tele- 
phone company. Call your 
nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office and take ad- 


vantage of this free service. 


| ONVenience It’ 
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Wise to Mark te 


lephone out. 


conduit to 
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YOU MEAN THESE 
HOLES MAKE A 
BETTER ROOF ? 





YES! New J-M Perforated Felts practically elim- 
inate blistering, cut application costs, provide the 
time-tested advantages of all J-M Asbestos Felts 





Punch holes in a roofing felt? Doesn’t sound right, does it? But 
read what these holes actually do. . . see how they help raise the 
efficiency of. built-up roofs to new*highs! 

Roofing contractors agree that the perforations in the new J-M 
Felts speed up application ...cut costs. They find that these 
perforations act as ‘‘check valves.’’ When the roof is laid, they 
permit trapped air to escape, yet are completely sealed by the 
waterproofing asphalt. Result: J-M Perforated Felts adhere 





The diagrams above illustrate the action of the 


3-M Perforated Asbestos Felt. Note how the oir is tightly to each other and to the roof deck . . . effectively prevent 
first forced out through the perforations as the felt troubles often caused in ordinary roofs by blistering. 

is laid, then how each tiny “vent” is completely And remember—this J-M Felt is an asbestos material 
a ee ae ween . . . rotproof, fire- and weather-resistant! Let the facts show 


why it gives your clients more for their roofing dollar. Write 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


vv JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Smooth-Surfaced ASBESTOS 
BUILT-UP ROOFS 
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Here Is the Answer— 


How CALDWELL 

SASH BALANCES 

Cut Window Costs 
In Schools 


According to architects and builders who are experi- 
enced in school work, the use of Caldwell Adjustable 
Sash Balances cuts the window costs in schools at least 
25% as compared to the cost of weights and chains, or 
any other type of double hung window counter balance. 


Labor costs are reduced to a minimum because a good 
carpenter can install Caldwell Balances in about 10 
minutes per window. It takes three or four times this 
long to install weights and chains. 


One man can do the work of eight men where Caldwell 
Balances are used. 


Big savings are also realized in freight and handling 
because the tonnage of Caldwell Balances is from 
80 to 90% under that of weights and chains. 


Specify Caldwell Sash Balances because they cut win- 
dow costs for your new school right down to the bone. 
They keep on saving for you year-in-and-year-out be- 
cause replacement and repairs are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Caldwell Balances are guaranteed to last as long 
as the building itself. 


@ /f you, too, want to cut costs return this coupon. 


/ 
J 
w/ * 
e/ 
CALDWELL SASH o°/ “rel 
© / Manufacturing 
BALANCES + 


J Company 
Rochester, 
THE CALDWELL « / N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING oe 
COMPANY - J Gentlemen: 


a / 
Rochester Please send me complete informa- 


ot. . / tion on Caldwell Sash Balances. 
«© / 
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Evans time-tested 
wood wardrobes save space. Their low cost saves money, too. 
Less floor space is required with Evans for two reasons. 
First, these wardrobes are made to set in a recess flush with 
wall (minimum depth only 24”). Second, they feature the 
Evans Vanishing Door that swings back flush with sides in 
a way that keeps the aisles clear of interference at all times. 
The patented, trouble-free hardware gives silent, carefree op- 
eration for the life of the building. 


Evans Wardrobes come in a full range of sizes and types. 
Easy to install. Simple. Practical. Low priced. Specify Evans 
for school wardrobe satisfaction and economy. 


SEE SWEETS CATALOG OR WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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They Swing to W@D 


r—DOOR 


FOR COOLER DOORS, FREEZER DOORS, SHARP 
FREEZER DOORS, VESTIBULE DOORS, TRACK 
DOORS ... for they all have the famous, patented York 
Roller Seal, that insures long-lived, air-tight closure 


through exclusive rolling and wedging inner seal action. 


Vhis new sealing efficiency plus the time-honored York 
ruggedness make an open-and-shut case 
for Roller-Seal Doors. York lee Machinery 
Corporation, York. Penna. Branches and 


Distributors throughout the world. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND 


AIR CONDITIONING 


“Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling since 1885” 
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THE TIFFANY & COMPANY BUILDING 
WINS A GOLD MEDAL 


awarded by the Fkifth Avenue Association 
for the best new building of 1940 in that section 





1941 


* ~. * + 


PITTSEURGH, 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 





PA. 


NATIONAL 
STEEL PIPE 


was selected for 
the heating system 


YDAY’S modern buildings are 
monuments to permanency, last- 
ing service, and maintenance econo- 
my. Each separate detail of planning 
and construction is worked out in 
terms of its ability to contribute a 
definite part to such permanency and 
service. And that’s why those re- 
sponsible for the selection of pipe for 
the heating system in Tiffany & Co’s 
handsome new building specified 
NATIONAL — favored for more than 
half a century by leading builders. 
Specify NationaL Steel Pipe for 
your next job. Your client will obtain 
greater dollar per dollar value. Infor- 
mative literature will be sent to you 
on request. 
° ° ° 
Tiffany & Co's new Fifth Avenue Building, reflect- 
ing dignity and rich simplicity, is thoroughly in 
keeping with the traditions of this famous firm. 
Irchitects: Cross & Cross, New York City. Con- 
sulting Engineers: Jaros, Baum & Bolles, New 
York City. General Contractor: Turner Construc- 


tion Co., New York City. Heating and Ventilating 
Contractors: Baker, Smith & Co., New York City. 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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WHEN PROTECTED WITH SEAL-O-SAN 
classroom floors 


STAY CLEAN 


ARCHITECTS who specify Seal-O-San can offer one added 


benefit without added cost. For a Seal-O-San floor is not only 








beautiful and wear-resisting .. . it 1s also continuously clean! 
















Unlike ordinary finishes, Seal-O-San penetrates deeper, t 
fills empty cells, and covers the floor with a tougher protective © 
seal. Thus, it keeps dirt from piercing the surface and getting ’ 
a foothold. That's why a Seal-O-San floor stays clean longer 

Clean, maintenance-free floors are Seal-O-San’s contribu 
tion in hundreds of schools. Your insistence on Seal-O-San 
for beauty, wearability, and cleanliness will bring warm praise j 
from everyone charged with efficient school management 

= 

Te HUNTINGTON = LABORATORIES /nc 

even HUNTINGTON INDIANA Tomenvo 
® Ins 
P-E-N-E-T-R-A-T-I-N-G But th 
SS ESPECIALLY MADE SEAL-O-SAN FOR GYM FLOORS 
NG} More than 5200 coaches use Gymnasium Seal-O-San To me 
; A tough seal and finish, 100 non-slippery, it has * Ps 
YY no equal for withstanding the punishing effects ab its eql 
eq 

SD sorbed in basketball games or other gym activities q 
Both types of Seal-O-San approved by Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass'n, produc 
PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS im 
_ = meri ei . hrepro 
CONTROLLED QUALITY reduce 
sweatir 
running 







le JY Wi id 
meme 3 SS 


— strong, lightest-weight steel I-sections 


Whatey 
equipm 
detail— 


Write I 


HE 





rolled—reduce dead weight as roof and 


floor members in many t ypes of structu res. 











10” STANDARD BEAM 
25.4 POUNDS PER FOOT 








TEEL 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORFORATION frvssoncn rcnwsvevansa 
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n EY ROCK WOOL -, 
CAR NSULATION 
Sealed Roll Blankets 
Granulated Wool 
Loose Wool 


Bats 











INSULATION 
PRODUCTS- 
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CAREY Cy 
PERFECTO aa 
Provides inexpen- 
sive insulation for 
cold water pipes 
and gives fair re- 
sults in preventing 
sweating or freez- 
ing 









® Insulated walls, floors and ceilings are taken for granted. 






But that’s merely the basic requirement of the home of today. 







To meet the more specialized needs of the modern home and 





its equipment, CAREY research has developed outstanding 


products that insure maximum control of room temperatures 





. impreve efficiency of air-conditioning systems... provide 
fireproof housing of heating and air-conditioning units 


reduce heat loss from boilers and hot-water piping .. . prevent 





CAREY 
IMPERVO 


Superior anti- 





sweating of cold-water pipes, keep cold water cold... silence 









running water ... drastically reduce fuel consumption.  yorseage: ane 

prevents sweating 

, Whatever the insulation requirements of your homes and their a 
] equipment may be, you can make the job complete in every 
detail—insure top efficiency—by specifying CAREY Products. 
Write Dept. 21 for full information, or see Catalog in Sweet's. 
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| HE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


HOT WATER 












] Dependable Products Since 1873 “a. oo 
CEL asbestos insu- 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO lation. 
re Canad THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY LTD Office and Factory LENNOXVILLE. P.Q 































CAREYDUCT 
The all-asbestos pre- 
fabricated duct for 
conveying condi- 
tioned air, either 
hot or cold. Duct 
and insulation both 
in one—a natural 
sound absorber— 
hushes noise—al- 
lows higher veloci- 
ties—costs no more 
than insulated metal 
duct, yet vastly 
superior. 






CAREYCEL 
Ideal insulation for 
boilers, hot water 
pipe—rate of heat 
loss 30% less than 
through equal thick- 
ness of ordinary Air 
Cell... highly effi- 


cient, low in cost. 
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CAREY FIREFOIL PANEL—For heating 


ar ~ 
air-conditioning housings—strong, rigid, 


‘reproof, waterproof. 


¥ Now, for the first time. you can get a set of 


Don Graf Data Sheets on the subject of modern 
door control. These are just published and ready 
for distribution. Eight sheets. covering general 
facts on doors and control requirements plus 
diagrams and data on the correct detailing and 
preparation for six principal types of LCN over- 
head concealed door closers. A set of these sheets 
will be sent you promptly on request. No obliga- 
tion whatever. A letter, posteard or the coupon 
below will bring them. 


Better Mail It Today—While You Think of It 
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LCN, 468 W. Superior St., Chicago 


Please send me the set of Don Graf Data Sheets 
announced in Architectural Record. 


Individual 
Firm 
St. Address 


City State 
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Electrical Systems “Custom-Made” 


for SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


@ Designed and built by specialists 
with over half a century of experi- 
ence in school installations, Stand- 
ard Electrical Systems bring to the 
architect a dependable line of elec- 
trical equipment that fits modern 
educational trends. Standard sys- 
tems include Program Clocks, 
Laboratory Panels, Telephones, Fire 
Alarm Equipment — all 
recognized for depend- 

able, low-cost perform- 

ance. 


Write Dept. K_ for 
architectural data to 
keep on file. 


PLE Se 
RTT Te bere 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
* Cooperating With Architects For Over Half A Century * 


AUER 
GRILLES 


UER makes a wide line of attractive grille designs in 
stamped metals for all purposes, from which archi- 
tects can make selections appropriate to any surroundings. 
Practically any desired sizes, materials or finishes can be 
promptly furnished to fit your requirements for air con- 
ditioning, ventilating, radiator enclosure, or concealment. 
To simplify your specification and detail work on grilles, 
keep this Auer Grille Catalog "G" handy. It gives com- 
plete grille data with actual size details. A copy will come 
to you on request. Complete Register Book 4! also sent 
if desired. 


THE AUER REGISTER COMPANY 
3610 Payne Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 
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“OUR (G9 ELECTROL SCREEN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 







i penn Da-Lite Electrol Screen is 
operated entirely by electrical 
control. A motor and gear drive 
unrolls and re-rolls the fabric. The 
screen is stopped automatically 
when completely lowered or re- 
rolled. Because there is no tugging 
on the fabric and the fabric is in 
its protective case when not in use 
the Electrol lasts longer than other 
types of projection screens. 


Send for 48-page Screen Data Book. 


Sent Free! 


\nswers many screen projection prob 
lems. Contains full information on all 
Da-Lite models including the Electro] 
shown here. Send for your copy today! 


A ddre ss Dept. 6 AR. 


ELECTROL 
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IS GIVING 
EXCELLENT 
RESULTS” 


Belvidere Public Schools 


Belvidere, Illinois 













R. E. Gannerr 


OuPERNTERDEXT OF eCHooLe 


Frovo E. Barerr 


HIGH BEMOOL PRINCIPAL 






January 27, 194) 











DaeLite Screen Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 







Deer Sir: 











Almost a year ago we installed in our auditorius 
gymnasium a 12' by 16' Electrol Screen. It has 

proven very satisfactory and is giving excellent 
results, 










Recently a world-renowned explorer who lectured 
here and showed colored moving pictures said that 
we would not be able to project at 100' and cover 
the screen with sufficient brilliancy at 750 watts 
power, However, we succeeded, and the pictures were 
truly brilliant, 










We are satisfied with the equipment in every way, and 
can recommend it without hesitation, 







Yours very truly, 


Wilbur S, Mong 
Director of Visual Education 


Belvidere High Sehool 
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WEATHERTIGHT... EASY-WORKING... 


THE BARCOL OVERDooR =~ 


FEATURING... 
Tailored Twin Torsion 
COUNTERBALANCING SPRINGS 


TAILORED 


Easy Operation . 


TWIN 


DOGE . « 


TORSION 


for Safety — core through center 





bang or rattle 
for Neat, Compact appearance 





LOOK FOR THIS 
MARK OF QUALITY 


REPRESENTED 
IN PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


102 MILL 





S/N waana 


TECO 


bea UTES ay ARIS 


BECAU SE— Adequate termite pro- siaany 


tection is needed in all infested areas. 


BECAUSE—TECO Shields are 


universally approved as the most 
advanced low cost effective struc- 
tural precaution against subter- 
ranean termites. 


BECAU SE—TECO Shields are 


precision-made and inter- 
changeable—they can be quick- 
ly slid into place and instantly 
adjusted, speeding up the build- 
ing operation. 


Refer to Sweet's Catalog— 
Get Don Graf Data Sheets 
on TECO Termite Shields 
—Mail coupon NOW! 


ea ahaa hin 
~~ seal hs 


Timber Engineering Company, Inc. 
Dept. P-6 1337 Conn. Ave., Wash., D. C. 


Please send Don Graf Data 
Sheets on TECO Termite Shields. 


Sonnecticut Ave 


D.C. 
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for Accurate Counterbalancing and 


for Equalized Pull on Both Sides of the 


for Quiet Operation — no loose parts to 


BARBER- SA COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, 











IN CANADA 
A. B. Ormsby Co. 
Toronto 
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How to make 
Country Kitchens 
“GO TO TOWN”! 


Women today expect to find modern kitchens in new or 
remodelled homes. And in homes beyond the gas mains 
this means “Pyrofax” gas... for cooking—water heating— 
and refrigeration. 

“Pyrofax” gas burns just like city gas—without soot, dirt 
or fumes. Broils and bakes perfectly—and quickly. Banishes 
the drudgery of handling and cleaning up after messy 
fuels. Ends service interruptions due to failure of power or 
elements. Economical to use, too, because there is ”o waste. 
And'the supply of “Pyrofax” gas is always dependable— 
guaranteed in writing! 

Send for Don Graf's Data Sheets. These authoritative specifi- 
cations folders on “‘Pyrofax’’ Gas Service for homes beyond the 
gas mains are available. Write to Dept. C, ‘‘Pyrofax’’ Gas Divi- 


sion, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 30 E. 42nd 
, New York, N. Y. 


PYRO FAX 


TRADE-MARK 


SUPERIOR GAS SERVICE 


COOKING + WATER HEATING 
REFRIGERATION 
BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 


TURAL R 
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Exide Emergency Lighting 
ouards this hospital 
against involuntary blackout 


HE Hospital of St. 

Barnabas in New- 
ark, N. J., is a large and busy in- 
stitution to which onal of 
people entrust their lives each 
year. Like other modern build- 
ings of every kind, it has a highly 
developed electrical system on 
which many of its most important 
functions depend. Most essential 
of all is never-failing light in 
operating rooms and other 
vital areas. 

To guard against light failure, 
this hospital has an Exide Emer- 
gency Lighting Battery System 
which operates instantaneously 
and automatically in case the 
normal electric current supply is 
interrupted. Abundant emer- 


“OQ IT’S THE FIRS 


Women and Children, Newark, N. J. This institution is protected by Exide 
Emergency Lighting. Architects: John H. and Wilson C. Ely, Newark, N. J. * 























_— 
y 


gency light is insured for four 
operating rooms, two delivery 
rooms, two main stairways, and 
the telephone central. 


The utility companies take 
every precaution, but cannot con- 
trol the effects of storms, floods, 
fires, or street accidents. Not only 
in hospitals, but in schools, 
theatres, restaurants, stores—and 
especially in industrial plants 
engaged in production for De- 
fense—Exide Emergency Power 
and Light is a necessary, depend- 
able safeguard. 


Write or wire the nearest Exide 
Branch, and an experienced 
Exide Field Engineer will call 
promptly to help with emergency 
lighting plans and specifications. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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60 SECONDS THAT COUNT 


EXIDE BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA - 210 Walker St., S. W. 
BOSTON - 100 Ashford St. 
CHICAGO - 4613 S. Western Ave. Bivd 
CINCINNATI - 718-19 Temple Bar Bidg. 
CLEVELAND - 6400 Herman Ave., N. W 
DALLAS - 1118 Jackson St. 

DENVER - 810-14th St. 

DETROIT - 8051 W. Chicago Bivd. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. - 129 Belmont Blvd 
LOS ANGELES - 1043 S. Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS - 617 Washington Ave., N 
NEW ORLEANS - 428 Balter Bidg. 

NEW YORK - 23-31 W. 43rd St. 
PHILADELPHIA - Allegheny Ave. and 19th St. 
PITTSBURGH - Union Trust Bidg. 

ST. LOUIS - 1218 Olive St. 

SAN FRANCISCO - 6150 Third St. 
SEATTLE - 1919 Smith Tower Bldg. 
WASHINGTON - 1819 L Street, N. W. 


Exide 


EMERGENCY BATTERIES 
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Modern Design 


for New Schools and Public Buildings 









They cath be 


MODERN... 
unless Theyre 


HEALTH-SAFE 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM _ CONTROL 





FLUSH TOP Partitions 


Beauty and quality unsurpassed—at moderate cost 
bring enthusiastic compliments to Architects and 
Builders using FERRO-METAL FLUSH TOP 
PARTITIONS. Designed to match the modern lines 
of fine buildings—and built for easy installation, eas) 
maintenance, and LONG service 

Specify FERRO-METAL Flush Top Partitions 


as ; latest 
New 1941 ¢ atalog fii~cd m Sweets... uu rite tor | | 
Ge catalog! 
your own copy today 


MILWAUKEE STAMPING COMPANY Habsey ator 





~ PROJECTOR 


Unless they're free from any possible contami 


nation, drinking fountains can't be modern 

Halsey Taylor fountains have pioneered this 

one idea through the years, safeguard 
Write for ing health and promoting convenience! 
THE HALSEY W TAYLOR CO., WARREN, O 





814 South 72nd Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Representatives in All Principal Cities DRINKING FOU N =e AINS Wal 





A SHORT CUT TO YOUR 


Construction - Cost - Problems 


FOR PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES 


Boeckh's Manua 





and square f t ¢ ar 
proximately 500 types of build 
ngs w a tota t ? 000 
speci as st f din 
add t f 
s aria 
A sts are key “ 
s yh 
exclusive jex { 
las—B kh's Ma ets 
out of date f jsea with Tr n 
version Index 





rs vs . . : ackt Aanu f Apvor j 
Wissco Grilles are made in various gauges of Soeckn's Monve opr vbins 


: now used by ver 8,500 firms 

steel, brass, Wissco Bronze, monel and stain- among which are hundreds of architects and builders. This 

less steel and are available regularly up to omet is Weteniay seongnene Sy Vite tamwence “separ 
. and Mortgage Loan Agencies as a standard of building Con 


60’’ x 156’’ in all finishes. structions Costs. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
500 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Buffalo Worcester Chicago San Francisco 


Boeckh's Manual of Appraisals and Pad of 
Work Sheets. Price shipping prepaid $6 


Local Current Index Conversion Factors $1 


o ; (each location). Price shipping prepaid 
Send for the WISSCO GRILLES catalog show- 


ing suggestions of attractive modern design made 
with Standard dies. 


Order now, examine it for 10 days, then if you are not com- 


pletely satisfied return the Manual and your money will be 


EH. BOECKHEAZ 


Conswytting Valuation Engineers 


| AMERICAN BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Ony Steeltex ror Veneer 


Sa UALS 
ADVANTAGES / 


a ee a 











Se ee 


AIR AND MOISTURE SEALING 


Brick, stone, or other Masonry Veneer applied over Pittsburgh 
Steeltex provides definitely superior construction that no archi- 
tect or builder should fail to investigate. 

When you specify Steeltex for Masonry Veneer, instead of 
ordinary wood or composition sheathing, you are applying the 
proved strengthening principles of reinforced concrete con- 
struction. Additionally, the veneer wall becomes an integral 
part of the structure, brick joints are fully mortared, and fire 
ae hazards are reduced by elimination of the “flue” action air 
ee i an) space found in ordinary free-standing construction. The 
vane ern. “moisture seal” provided by the air and water repellent special 
a ae . composition backing of Steeltex provides practical protection 

ee and enhances the effectiveness of inner wall insulation. 


Your building supply dealer has or can get for you, Pitts- 
burgh Steeltex for Masonry Veneer, as well as other forms of 
Steeltex for Stucco, Concrete floors, and interior Plaster. 
Write for full information to 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


Construction Products Division 
aoa 1663 GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BEST SELLERS 


for your LIBRARY 


1 Houses for Good Living, by Royal Barry 
* Wills. 104 pages—9%x12'4 in.—102 illus. 
and plans—Price, $4.00 


2 Architectural Specifications, by Harold 
" Reeve Sleeper, A.1.A. 822 pages—Price, 
$10. 


WINNER 2 tones a. guaran as Dasani ty ret 
trations—Price $2.50 
ANCESTOR WROTE THE 


Gettysburg Address! 


WINNER Techno-ToNneE is a drawing pencil 
with a heritage .. . being a direct descendant 
of an illustrious line of A. W. Faber pencils. 





— 


4 Architects’ and Builders’ Handbook, by 

* Frank E. Kidder and Harry Parker, 18th 

edition—2315 pages—4'2 x 7 in.—Price, 
$8.00 


oe 


oe 
a 


5 Simplified Engineering for Architects and 
* Builders, by Harry Parker. 214 pages—96 
illustrations—5 x 734 in.—Price, $2.75. 


oa 


Gm 0c OR eA 


Williamsburg, Virginia, in Photographs (Of- 
ficial publication of Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc.), 2nd edition—35 full page illustra- 
tions—Price, $1.00 


% 


An A. W. Faber pencil gripped tightly in 
the hand of Abraham Lincoln inscribed the 
immortal words of the Gettysburg Address. 


aa 
cS 


Store Interior Planning and Display, by A. 


A. W. Fabe ‘ncils have made able 
aber pencils have made notable © Edword Hemmeoad. 247 peges—Price, $5.00 


contributions to the world’s architectural and 
engineering progress during the past 180 years. 


Mal: 


ya 
. 


Smaller Retail Shops, by Bryan and Nor- 
WINNER Techno-TONE embodies all the men Westweed. 921212 la. Price, $4.00 


traditional qualities you expect to find in an 


== 


\.W. Fal ; regi : The Modern House in America, by James 
A. W, Faber pencil... such qualities as silky ' * Ford and Katherine Morrow Ford. 134 





.? 
smoothness, complete absence of grit, rigid Ny ages —8'/2 x 11 in. —193 illustrations, 
‘ ' 2 2 P ; 
uniformity of grading and exceptional tensile y drawings and plans—Price, $5.00 
strength to resist breakage. N 
F N 10 Working Details, Part |: Domestic, edited 
True, it costs two or three pennies more xX ” by Mildred W. White—139 pages—Price, 
but real craftsmen are happy to pay this oe — 
slight premium for America’s finest, America’s ~ 
highest-priced drawing pencil. “ ee ee ee ee ee ar ee 
You, too, will find that inspira- m ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
tion flows freely from the point of a LaF ee SERS Se, at Fae, B.S. 
7 Ty T . ry , so 
a WINNER Techno-tone. Order a "5 Oo $5 
z Pleasesend1.[] 2.—.0 3.(] 4. 5. 
supply from your dealer today. es 
: Oo 72.0 4240 80 wo 
N\) 
2 Cc ae ee eo Check or money order for is 
for  HOUN OF x enclosed. 


Polished rich green. © 
Packed in metal box. FABER 


WINNER 7/12 TONE se ADDRESS 


17 Degrees — 6B to 9H 





“it has the A. W. FABER r 4 Tata e City anp STATE ere : eaaaaaie a 
Naame on 2.* aN) wane 
i} t 6-41 
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—is the one way to achieve 


PREDICTED PERFORMANCE 


in FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 








 , «+ THESE 


MOLOPHANE 
~ CONTROLENSES 


S Assure Control of 
: _ Brightness. Efficiency 


< and Economy 


od 











vc 


For Accent Lighting 


Predicted Performance —in contrast with 
“hit-or-miss” results —is possible only 
when Fluorescent lighting is planned . 

And Fluorescent lighting cam be accurately 
planned—when Holophane Controlenses, 
designed for the specific purpose, provide 
their precise scientific control. The use of 
these Controlenses is doubly economical 
. .. They save in increased efficiency and 


or High Ceilings 


decreased maintenance costs; — they save Are NEN es 
by avoiding costly errors and corrections fo Fie! * 

in installation. Holophane engineers will For Vertical Surfaces 
give you all the facts on any Fluorescent or Low Ceilings 


lighting problems — without obligation. 


NEW CONTROLESCENT* BOOKLET com- 


piled particularly for architect's reference— 









will be sent without charge on request. 


*Controlied Fluorescent 


THE HOLOPHANE CO.LTD 


¥ ae Toronto, Canada 
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sweeTS 
Pie mL Va 
VAIL 
Oa ALL: a FILE 


LOOK IN SWEET’S. When you want primary buying 
information on any of thousands of building products LOOK 
IN SWEET’S. When you want to compare and make 


tentative selections of products or services to meet your 
requirements LOOK IN SWEET’S. When you want to 


check up on specific facts LOOK IN SWEET’S. When you 
want to avoid obsolete data LOOK IN SWEET’S. Save 
time — save trouble — save expense. LOOK IN SWEET’S. 


SECTION 


ith 











means 


a test of a successful store 
front the thing that decides 
whether a client is ple ased or dissatis- 
hed with vour work is whethei 
the store front attracts customers and 
boosts business 

Architects have found that the use 
of Pittco Store Front Products to carry 
out their designs helps materially to 
fronts of this 
Pittco 


sales-building 
And the 


assure 


kind 


reason ts that 






a successtul 


ITTCO STORE FRONTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
"PITTSBURGH" stench for Duality Glass and nine 


4 


store front 


Products are meant to be used to- 
gether, are designed to give the archi- 
tect wide latitude in design, are sure 
to produce a unified, harmonious 
front with maximum sales appeal. 
Polished or Suede-finish Carrara 
Structural Glass provides you with a 
facia material of unique beauty and 
durability. The Pittsburgh Sandaire 
Process makes possible the tabrica- 


tion of intricate glass lettering and 


COMPANY 


City 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2300-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me. without obligation, your new. 
illustrated booklet 
Their Influence or 


Name 


street 


irmand D. Carroll 


irchitect 


~ Pitteco Products 


decorative designs. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Herculite Doors, PC Glass 
Blocks and Architectural Glass, Pitts- 
burgh Mirrors and Vapestry Glass, 
Pittco Store Front Metal... all these 
are ready to assist vou in achieving 
striking store front eftects. 

Specify Pittco Products tor sales- 
winning tronts. And send the coupon 
tor detailed information about them. 
We'll send vou, free, a book contain- 
ing many graphic examples of actual 
Pittco Fronts which have built busi- 
ness for their owners. 


a a ae a a ee ey 


“Pittco Store Fronts and 
Retail Sales.” 


State 


henscserceecusvemncuen-snscsnse ea aancamneunecunennenananivanneesil 
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DODCGE 
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REPORTS 








THE BLIND MAN FRON 


A (¢ HIC AGO ARC HITEC - had one ot those 
fussy jobs. An elaborate house, but the client 
had a lot of ideas of her own. They were good 
ideas—but things had to be just as she pic 


tured them. 


Take the windows, for instance. . . . She 
wanted a big round window on the stair land- 
ing—and she wanted it equipped with a round 
Venetian blind that would really operate. She 
had seen one “somewhere” and nothing else 
would do. To find that blind wouldn't be 


easy. It meant time and correspondence. 


But that’s where Mr. Boggs, the blind man 
from Bloomington, came into the _ picture. 
Through intelligent follow-up of his Dodge 
Reports service he had discovered the archi- 
tect’s need. He sent a letter and a working 
drawing of a specially constructed blind 


designed to operate in round windows. 





AND THATS HOW HE MET MR. BOGGS 


al 


ILOOMINGTON 


Mr. Boggs got the order. The architect saved 
a lot of time and trouble. The client was 


pleased as punch. 


This illustrates one of the reasons why sub- 
scribers renew their contracts for Dodge Reports 
service every year . und why architects give 
Dodge reporters early and complete information 
about work on their boards. But there are 


numerous other reasons just as important, 


Those affecting architects include “fewer calls 
at architects’ offices by salesmen who have noth- 
ing to offer for jobs under way” .. . “the 
obtaining of better bids” “economic and 
efhcient business operation” . “lower selling 
costs on materials and equipment” . . . all of 


WwW hich benefit architects and their clients. 


@ Don’t ask us who makes round 
Venetian blinds that operate 
in round windows. If you 
do, it will spoil our story. 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


SWEET’S CATALOG FILES 
HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS 


119 West 40TH StrREET, New York, N. Y. 
And Principal Cities East of the Rocky Mountains 





ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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Give your clients the DOWBLEVALWE of 
Beth-Cu-Loy Galvanized Steel Sheets 


(WN ALL DUCTWORK 


1941 


Your clients get double value for every 
dollar spent on ductwork when you specify 
Beth-Cu-Loy Copper-Bearing Galvanized 
Steel Sheets throughout. For these sheets 
are doubly protected against corrosion: by 
a tight coating of high-grade zinc, and by 
the addition of 0.20 to 0.30 per cent copper 
to the steel itself. Impartial tests by the 


American Society for Testing Materials have 
repeatedly proved that sheets of Beth-Cu- 
Loy analysis outlast ordinary sheets more 
than two to one. That's a real saving, and 
one that can be realized for your clients 
at an additional cost of only a few cents 
more on each sheet—a few dollars more 


on an entire installation. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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HE MIGHT AS WELL 
HAVE BEEN ON A 


/ and the Guide To Home Planning. Information about 
‘9 recommended materials and equipment. Help in recording 
their family’s living requirements. 


Architects save many hours of valuable time and insure 
























few shot questions at him like a Master of Ceremonies. cordial client relations by asking us to send each of their 
Easy to answer questions—but involving detailed ex- eligible home building clients personal copies of this big 
planations and hours of primary discussion. Enthusiastic. cloth-bound book. It makes them understand and appre- 
yet vague, they deluged him with half-formed suggestions ciate the problems of planning and construction. To make 
which challenged his good nature and diplomacy. prompt decisions after pleasantly brief conferences with 


a : ‘ their architects. 
It seems to be one of life’s strange ironies that men and 
D 


: ighest intelligence become as confused as chil- , , ' 
— ps8 t intel 7 becos as confused as We will send a free copy of this valuable book by mail. 
e ynen they start to plan a new home. . . ° a 
Gren wa .* a prepaid to your clients who comply with the restrictions 


They need some tangible help and comprehensive in- in the coupon below. It's a Dodge service—with no obli- 
formation to prepare them for conferences with their archi- gation involved. F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th 
tects. They find exactly that in Home Owners’ CaTALocs Street. New York. N. Y. 


# 





(ATA TL OG § 








RESTRICTIONS Home Owners’ Catalogs will be sent only to owners who plan to build homes PREE i 


1} for their own occupancy, within 12 months, in the 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains, costing 
$4000 or more for construction, exclusive of land. EVERY APPLICATION WILL BE VERI- 
FIED BY A DODGE REPRESENTATIVE. 















| This big cloth-bound vol- 
ume containing a wealth 
| of valuable product in- 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. AR-6-41 | formation and that valu- 
In accordance with these restrictions, please send a copy of Home Owners’ Catalogs to: able aid to home builders, 

| Guide to Home Planning, 
Name will be sent by mail, pre- 
| paid, and without obliga- 
| tion, to architects’ clients 
| who comply with the re- 


Address 


City State 
strictions in the coupon. 
Signed Architect, of 
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Cuts air conditioning budgets to 


the bone: G-E “Packaged Weather” 











Make a list of advantages of your “ideal” air 


conditioner for restaurants. small stores, and 
offices. Wouldn't they run something like this? 


e Duct work must be kept toa minimum. (G-E 


units use little or no duct work). 
e Must not entail extensive re-modernization. 


(G-E alterations in most cases are nil). 


TURN rr 


Oy 










1941 


G-E CENTRAL PLANT EQUIPMENT G-E Oil Furnaces 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





¢ Should not cost much to operate. (G-E units 
operate for mere change each day). 
e Must not be expensive in first cost. (G-E 
costs less than you think! ) 

See Sweets’ {} for further details or write for 
data to General Electric Company, Div. 344, 


Bloomfield. N. J. 


... for the complete line of 
Heating and Air Conditioning 


(Here are three typical examples) 







G-E WINTER AIR CONDITIONERS 


G-E Scotch Giant condensing units are avail- range in capacity from 75,000 to 450,000 (oil or gas fired) circulate »-arm, clean, moist- 
able in a complete range of capacities for Btu per hour, for steam, hot water, vapor. Co- ened air. Oil: 3 sizes, 100,000 to 200,000 Bru 
every air conditioning and commercial refrig- ordinated in design, self-oiling with inverted per hour. Gas: 14 sizes, 60,000 to 270,000 Bru 
eration need. Also evaporative condensers, flame impact-expansion. GAS FURNACES per hour. A single switch provides summer 
direct expansion, water and steam coils. from 76,000 Bru to 1,372,000 Btu per hour. circulation. Cooling equipment can be added. 
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BUS TERMINALS - - 


Your heating specifications s 
should include the latest in s 


UNIT HEATERS - - 
WING 





. s 
Unit Heaters i 
Properly heated factories—for America’s ‘‘all-out”’ s 
production schedules—are essential to assure the 
health, comfort and efficiency of workers. s 
The slowly revolving outlets of WING Type R Unit s 
Heaters eliminate cor 
stant, sickening blasts 
of hot air and bring a s 
sensation of fresh, $ 
live, invigorating 
warmth to the work 
men a sensation 
never before experi 
enced because perfect 
heat distribution was 
not possible before the $ 
advent of the WING s 
Revolving Discharge 
Type Heater. 
s 
é \ e 
. si¢ , => 
ge ¢ j , ie es ™ Write for Bulletin H-9 s 
s | ‘ 


L. J. WING MPG. CO., 151 W. 14th St., New York 


ap 


REVOLVING 
DISCHARGE 
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INDEX 


| New York ; 
1 of N 7 T of E AT E se 7 |} 119 West 40th Street. Boston—A. D. Becker, 855 Park Square Bldg.; Chicago—F. H 
and C. B. Riemersma, 700 Merchandise Mart; Cleveland—Homer Andrews, 321 Hanna Bldg.; 


»s Angeles—W. R. McIntyre, 400 East Third St 


TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Catalogs of concerns marked (s) are filed in Sweet's Catalog File (1941) 


rage Page 
All-Steel-Equip Company, Inc. 114  s Mahon, R. C., Company 17 
Aluminum Company of America 34 $s Medusa Portland Cement Company 15 
American Brass Company 2nd Cover $s Mesker Brothers 33 
American Rolling Mill Company 120 $s Milwaukee Stamping Company 136 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 126 $ Minwax Co. Inc. 24 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 119 s Mueller Brass Co. 19 
Auer Register Company 132 
National Bronze & Aluminum Foundry 
Barber-Colman Company 134 Co. 124 
Berger Manufacturing Division 27 ~$ National Stee! Corporation 21 
Bethlehem Steel Company 111-143 = § National Tube Company 129 
Boeckh, E. H., & Associates 136 Nelson, Herman, Corporation 38 
Byers, A. M., Company 4 $s Norton Lasier Company 132 
Caldwell Manufacturing Co. 128 Okonite Company 14 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Cor- s Owens-Illinois Glass Company 23 
poration 134 
Cardox Corporation 3 s Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc. 2 
Carey, Philip, Company 131 s Petroleum Heat & Power Company 115 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 117 $ Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 109 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 123, § Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company _ 109-141 
Crane Co. 108 =§ Pittsburgh Steel Company 137 
Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 133 © Fyeeten Gen Oitston ate 
Dodge Reports 142 s Republic Steel Corporation 27 
icity Shei itis Whaeini 35 8 Rixson, Oscar C., Company 121 
Seis Wk, erate 128 s Robertson, H. H., Company 8-9 
s Ruberoid Co. 113 
Deets Wlneilcaniies i. . Sanitas Service Division 116 
Seiten: Bilin Cunning, te. i258 Senymetal Products Company, Inc. 25 
Flynn, Michael, Manufacturing Co. 126 aman we. 0 
Smith, Alexander, & Sons Carpet Co. 147 
General Electric Co.—Air Condition- s Spencer Turbine Company 110 
ing 145 Standard Coated Products Corp. 116 
Greet Lekes Stee! Corporation 2\ s Standard Electric Time Co. 132 
s Stanley Works 124 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works 14 $ Stran-Steel Division 21 
Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc. 13 s Streamline Pipe & Fittings Division 19 
Holophane Company, Inc. 139 s Sweet's Catalog Service 140 
Home Owners Catalogs 144 
Hope's Windows, Ine. 4th Cover %& Tar & Chemical Division 29 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. i308 Taylor, Halsey W., Co. 136 
s Timber Engineering Co., Inc. 134 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 118 Truscon Laboratories 3d Cover 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 103 
Independent Lock Company 105 $s United States Gypsum Company 36-37 
s United States Plywood Corp. 6 
Jenkins Bros. 3/ s United States Steel Corp. Subsidi- 
Johns-Manville 127-148 aries 117-129 
Johnson Service Company 20 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 130 s Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 35 
Josam Manufacturing Company l s Wasco Flashing Company 12 
s Webster, Warren, & Co. 1 
Knapp Bros. Manufacturing Co. 112 § Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 136 
Koppers Company 29 = s Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 146 
Lockwood Hardware Mfg. Co. 105 s York Ice Machinery Corporation 122-128 


General Manager: H. Judd Payne Advertising Manayer: Tom Tredwell. B. B. Orwig, 


Bowes 


Philadelphia—Tom Tredwell. 1321 Arch Street. 
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in selecting carpet! generally 
find myself confronted with 
these questions: 


QUESTIONS: 


Can carpet costs be kept within estimates? 

What about the color and design of the 
carpet? 

Is it durable? 

Will the company supply me with sam- 
ples and color combinations? 

Will they meet delivery dates? 


ANSWERS: 


The well-known Crestwood Carpet of 
Alexander Smith meets the most rigid 
requirements for heavy-duty floors, and | 
consider it an outstanding value in every 
way. 

The famous Alexander Smith service is 
on the job with all assistance from the 
minute the carpet is first discussed with the 
client until it is laid on the floor. 


Ze 


Thomas Stapleton is a nationally known archi- 
tect, particularly for his design of educational 
buildings, theatres and auditoriums. (The carpet 
is Alexander Smith Crestwood.) 











For information about Alexander Smith Carpet and 
complimentary copy of our comprehensive, fully 
illustrated book, “Nearly Right Won't Do in Contract ae 
Carpets,” write Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., ALEXANDER 










295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SMITH 





KU4KARCE EO MY 


GOOR HORSEREEPING 


AS SOMOS See 


ALEXANDER SMITH CARPETS 
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These beautiful, colorful, textured J-M 


eink _|AMERICAN) 
Asbestos Shingles with true American Metho NIAL | 
appearance... and AT NEW LOW PRICES! COLO 


) S/o. 
ssieaeianiemmmainniniate ell Asbustos Dhingl ; 
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Colonial Shingle — built to last 30 years* p/us— is now available VA Ag, 


at the lowest price in history for a textured J-M Asbestos Roof! / Yf ) fA y Fi bed 
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In it are combined all the advantages of asbestos and cement 
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& ing of fne weathered wood. Handsome blended colors are i. F LOE ee hee 
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2 Like all J-M Asbestos Shingles, 4merican Colonials are fire- Vp Hy}; 
proof and rotproof ... need no periodic upkeep. The new, self- WSIS ig / Hh 
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mae )=—s Spacing, fast-laying design cuts application cost. Combined A 
— with new low prices, this means that finished roofs with perma- , Mf 
ie - nent qualities cost as little as 50¢ a month more in F. H. A. : Fis : 
ip payments. Send for full-color brochure. Just mail the coupon. Git ~ Ji- 
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This is why: No guesswork here, ex- service, good as new. No evidence that fj a 4 Le fe r 
cept as to how much longer than 30 they won't last thirty—fifty—sixty hy ee LG . ; ; 
years these shingles will last! For thou- years more! But since we can prove Hh A f I, . 
sands of squares of J-M Asbestos Shin- only 30 years... PLUS... that’s all PO ee 7 
gles applied 30 years ago are still in we're willing to claim. os F 
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AMERICAN METHOD APPEARANCE 
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22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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a | ’ . , ' 1 Send me a copy of your new full-color i ! 
Md I brochure on J-M American Colonial Shin- i 
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Another example of Johns-Manville’s success in reducing the price of building ‘ f ‘ 

materials through increased production and improved manufacturing methods. Be ee ee ee eee ee “4 
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™. 1S SO SIMPLE TO OBTAHE... 


Better Concrete 








Here are some of the advantages which TRUSCON 
ZILICON Waterproofing Paste provides: 


1 It allows the use of less water, 
at the same time improving the 
workability of the concrete. 


2 It increases compressive strength. 
3 it reduces shrinkage. 


4 It provides marked increase in re- 
sistance to freezing and thawing. 





5 With fixed water cement ratio it 
1 gives an increase of over 100 
percent of slump. 


Write for Bulletin 494 Giving Full information 


TRUSCON 


| LABORATORIES 
j DETROIT + MICHIGAN 


USE LESS WATER 


THIS IS NOW POSSIBLE THROUGH THE USE OF— 


TRUSCON 










WATERPROOFING PASTE 


Builders have known right along that if they could only 
use less water in mixing concrete they would get better 
concrete. The reason is obvious. Water is incompressible and 
always occupies the same amount of space. Water being volatile 
evaporates. Then what's the situation? The space which the water 
once occupied is left empty in the form of millions of tiny pores. The 
problem has been: How could less water be used without impairing 
the workability of the concrete. Science, through the development 
of a new conception of the physical chemistry of Portland Cement 
concrete, now gives the answer in TRUSCON ZILICON Water- 
proofing Paste. This outstanding product is now being offered with a 


25-YEAR GUARANTEE 
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i] Soldiers & Sailors Memorial Bridge 








4 
County Bridge No. 107 on the 
“Baltimore Pike 

County Engineer—R. J. Aydlotte. 
General Contractor Seeds & j 
Derham, Philadelphia 

Truscon Waterproofing Paste 
used in mass concrete above and 
below grade. 
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nad HOPE'S LOK’D BAR STEEL SASH 

Mewall) HAS BEEN. SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR USE 

IN ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS SHELTERING 

| SEDENTARY OCCUPATIONS WHERE LIMITA 

} TION OF AIR INFILTRATION IS ESSENTIAL 
AOS Ve 1351S 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF CONSTRUCT On 

VENTS ARE CONSTRUCTED AS SEPARATE CASEMENTS AND FRAMES, SOLID WELDED 
AND INSERTED AS INDIVIDUAL UNITS. THERE ARE NO LOOSE LININGS OR WEATHER- 
INGS TO RUST AWAY, CONTACTS ARE TIGHT AND STAY TIGHT. 

VENTS HAVE BROAD METAL-TO-METAL WEATHERING SURFACES AND ARE BEDDED 
TO SUCH PRECISION THAT MINIMUM AIR INFILTRATION IS GUARANTEED, RESULTING 
IN SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS IN HEATING BILLS. NEW MUNTIN DESIGN PLUS HOPE'S 
LOK'D BAR JOINT PROVIDE EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH—INVALUABLE PROTECTION 
AGAINST WIND PRESSURE ESPECIALLY WHERE LARGE GLASS AREAS ARE USED. 

Send for HOPE’S Publication No. 76 (June, 1941) which gir 
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